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"Tue name of Erskine has long shone with dis- 
tinguished lustre in the ecclesiastical and civil annals of 
Scotland, and the present little work enriches it with 
fresh honours. ‘This is really a very extraordinary per- 
formance. We do not recollect to have seen so large a 
quantity of correct moral doctrines and reasonings com- 
pressed within bounds so narrow. The whole is expressed 
in a style of composition simple, perspicuous, and fre- 
quently animated» the reader is exempted from every 
difficulty in respect to the comprehension of his author’s 
meaning, except what arises from the general nature of 
the subject, and the closeness, continuity and density of 


the argument. 
The author’s object is to prove, that the religion 


revealed in the scriptures, must have originated with the, 


same being who created man, and established those laws * 

of nature by which the character of man is to be devel- 

oped, and rendered conformable to that of his maker, in 
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virtue and happiness, These two systems of law, the one 
exhibited in nature, the other in revelation, our author 
asserts, have the same general end, the perfection of man; 
and hence he infers, that they must have had the same 
cause and origin. ‘The basis upon which he founds his 
reasoning respecting the internal evidence of christianity, 
is the following principles of philosophy, which are at 
present considered as established by such evidence as 
fully satishes our reason, and leaves no room for doubting 
their truth. 

1. ‘That we have an intuitive perception that all things 
are connected by the relation of cause and effect. 

2. That we have an instinctive and irresistible pro- 
pensity to arrange all things according to this relationship. 

That hence when we have ascertained one cause and 
its effect, we ascribe all similar effects, however numer- 
ous they may be, to the same cause; thus Newton referred 
the mutual tendency which the heavenly bodies have to 
approach each other, to the same cause which makes a 
stone fall to the ground; and hence he referred the gravi- 
tation of all bodies to a single law or cause. 

Again from the same two principles, he deduces our 
constitutional propensity to infer from certain causes, 
effects similar to those which are usually produced by 
them according to the fixed law; thus the philosopher 
infers that when the earth is in a certain part of her orbit, 
spring, summer, autumn, or winter, will occur at a given 
place; and can foretell effects from his knowledge of their 
causes or laws. 

In applying this doctrine. which he justly observes, 
extends not merely to physical things, but to moral agents 
and their actions, in order to explain the internal evidence 
for christianity: he states that the character of God is 
suiliciently displayed in the works of cREaTION and 
PROVIDENCE, and in the HUMAN CONSCIENCE, to enable us 
to decide with absolute certainty, whether any religion 
professing to emanate from him, has really done so. For 
if this religion shali display the same benevolent purpose 
towards the human race, which the creator of the world 
has displayed in its formation and management; if this re- 
ligion shall be found to have a moral tendency, to produce 
good will, justice and happiness among mankind; and on 
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the eontrary to discourage vice and disorder, and other 
causes of human misery; if its prescriptions and influence, 
go to promote the intellectual, moral and social improve- 
ment of human nature: It must be ascribed to God, who 
manifestly has aimed at all these ends, in the structure of 
human nature, and in all the arrangements of creation and 
providence. It would be at once a violation of reason and 
of instinct, he asserts, to ascribe effects so exactly similaras 
the arrangements of nature and the arrangements of re- 
vealed religion, all of which centre in the common object of 
human perfection, to any thing but a common cause, and 
that cause can be no other than the creator and gover- 
nour of all things. ‘The perfect moral tendency of its 
doctrines,” says the writer; “is a ground on which the 
Bible often rests its plea of authenticity and importance.” 

In discussing his subject, this author gives the three 
following rules to decide on the internal evidence of 
a religion, which professes to emanate from the creator: 
First, that it shall coincide with the moral constitution of 
the human mind; secondly with its physical constitution; 
thirdly, with the circumstances in which man is found in 
this world. The moral constitution of the human mind, 
enables man to perceive the distinction between moral 
good and evil, and suggests the rules of truth, justice, and 
kindness: any religion which sets aside this distinction, or 
these rules, must be false, and any religion which incul- 
cates them must be true. The p/ysical constitution of the 
human mind, necessitates it to feel the impressions of love 
and hatred, hope and fear, when certain corresponding 
objects are presented. Now, if any religion, should not 
present objects to interest those physical feelings, it 
would be inert and useless; if it should present objects, 
which give these* feelings an immoral direction, it is 
worse than useless, it is pernicious. But if it presents 
objects which enlist these feelings on the behalf of good- 
ness, this circumstance may be urged in favour of the 
truth of that religion. In the last place a religion to be 
true, must correspond with the c7rcumstances of man in 
this world. Corrupt passion, sin, misery, and death be- 
long to the present condition of the human race; a true 
religion therefore, must secure the pardon of sin, without 
weakening the force of moral obligation; must present 
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objects which will purify the passions, and rectify the heart; 
must render man contented with his own condition, not- 
withstanding its miseries; and must afford him fortitude 
and consolation in death. ‘All these conditions,” says 
the author, “can be proved to meet in the religion of the 
Bible.” The following is the writer’s own representation 
of his object: 

‘The object of this Dissertation is to analyse the com- 
ponent parts of the christian scheme of doctrine, with 
reference to its bearings both on the character of God, 
and on the character of man; and to demonstrate, that its 
facts not only present an expressive exhibition ef all the 
moral qualities which can be conceived to reside in the 
divine mind, but also contain all those objects which have a 
natural tendency to excite and suggest in the human mind 
that combination of moral feelings which has been termed 
moral perfection. 

‘‘According to this theory of the mode in which a 
rational judgment of the truth and excellence of a re- 
ligion may be formed, it is not enough to show, in proof of 
its authenticity, that the facts which it affirms concerning 
the dealings of God with his creatures do exhibit his 
moral perfections in the highest degree; it must also be 
shown, that these facts, when present to the mind of man, 
do naturally, according to the constitution of his being, 
tend to excite and suggest that combination of feelings 
which constitutes his moral perfection.” 

The work is divided into six sections; but it is so suc- 
cintly written, as to render an analysis of the argument 
both difficult and unnecessary. We shall, therefore, 
content ourselves with making a few extracts, and sub- 
joining to them a few general observations. 

‘When it is said that happiness is necessarily and ex- 
clusively connected with a resemblance to the Divine 
character, it is evident that the word ‘happiness’ must 
be understood in a restricted sense. It cannot be denied 
that many vicious men enjoy much gratification through 
life; nor can it even be denied, that this gratification is 
derived in a great measure from their very vices. This 
fact is, no doubt, very perplexing, as every question must 
be which is connected with the origin of evil. But still, 
it is no more perplexing than the origin of evil, or than 
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the hypothesis that our present life is a state of trial and 
discipline. Temptation to evil, evidently implies a sense 
of gratification proceeding from evil; and evil could not 
have existed without this sense of gratification connected 
with it. So, also, this life could not be a state of trial 
and discipline in good, unless there were some induce- 
ment or temptation to evil,—that is, unless there were 
some sense of gratification attending evil. It probably 
does not lie within the compass of human faculties to give 
a completely satisfactory answer to these questions; 
whilst yet it may be rationally maintained, that if there is 
a propriety ir this life being a state of discipline, there 
must also be a propriety in sin being connected with a 
sense of gratification. But then, may not this vicious 
gratification be extended through eternity, as_ well 
through a year or an hour? I cannot see any direct im- 
possibility in this supposition, on natural principles; and 
yet I feel that the assertion of it sounds very much like 
the contradiction of an intuitive truth. 

‘There is a great difference between the happiness en- 

joyed with the approbation of conscience, and that which 

‘3 felt without it or against it. .When the conscience is 
very sensitive, the gratification arising from vice cannot 
be very great: the natural process, therefore, by which 
such gratification is obtained or heightened, is_ by lulling 
or deadening the conscience. ‘This is accomplished 
by habitually turning thetattention from the distinction of 
good and evil, and directing it to the circumstances which 
constitute vicious gratification.— 

“It was to produce this necessary and salutary change. 
that the gospel was sent from Heaven. It bears upon it 
the character of God. Itis not, therefore, to be wondered 
at, that those whose principles are opposed to that char- 
acter, should also be opposed to the gospel. Christianity 
thus anticipates the discoveries of death: It removes the 
veil which hides God from our sights it brings the system 
of the spiritual world to act upon our consciences; it 
presents us with a specimen of God’s higher and interior 
government; it gives us a nearer view of his character in 
its true proportions, and thus marks out to us the points 
in which we differ from him; it condemns with his 
authority; it smiles and invites with his uncompromising 
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purity. The man who dislikes all this, will reject 
christianity, and replace the veil, and endeavour to forget 
the awful secrets which it conceals; and may perhaps be 
only at last roused from his delusion, by finding himself 
face to face before the God whose warnings he ‘ha id neg- 
lected, and whose offers of friendship he had disregard- 
ed—offers which, had they been accepted, would have 
brought his will into concord with that sovereign will 
which rules the universe, and fitted him to take a joyful 
and sympathizing interest in every part of the Divine 
administration.” 

In respect to the pleasures resulting from vice, the 
common conceptions of mankind, and the language of 
scripture which represents sinners as ‘lovers of plea- 
sures more than lovers of God,” justify us in saying, 
that men may find pleasure in sin, and that it is the 
hope of unlawful gratification that constitutes temp- 
tation. Yet if we examine the subject minutely, we will 
find, that sin is in no instance the efficient cause of any 
pleasure, but that there is however, an appropriate 
satisfaction of which virtue is the real efficient. If two 
men gratify their natural appetites, the one according to 
the law of virtue, the other against it, both enjoy. the 
same pleasure; it was not the virtue of the one man. nor 
the vice of the other, which produced the agreeable sen- 
sation, but the natural adaptation of the object to the 
human constitution. Allowing'the consciences of these 
agents to operate according to their moral predicaments, 
then the virtuous man will, in addition to his natural 
pleasure, enjoy an accession of happiness, arising from a 
sense of the divine goodness, from a consciousness of 
personal integrity, and an assurance of the divine appro- 
bation. ‘The vitious man on the contrary, will find an 
abatement of his happiness arising from remorse and 
fear; which feelings may grow to such intensity, as not 
only to countervail his pleasure, but to render him 
absolutely miserable. 

‘When we look into creation or providence, for the 
indications of God’s character, we are struck with the 
mixture of appearances which present themselves. We 
see on one side, life, health, happiness: and on the other, 
death, disease, pain, misery. ‘The first class furnishes us 
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with arguments for the goodness of God; but what are we 
to make of the opposite facts? The theory on this sub- 
ject which is attended with fewest difficulties, is founded 
on two suppositions—first, That moral good is necessary 
to permanent happiness; and secondly, That misery is the 
result of moral evil, and was appointed by the author of 
nature as its check and punishment. This theory throws 
some light on the character both of God and of man. It — 
represents God not merely as generally solicitous for the 
happiness of men, but as solicitous to lead them to hap- 
piness through the medium of a certain moral character, 
which is the object of his exclusive approbation; and it 
represents man as very sinful, by holding forth the mass 
of natural evil in the world as a sort of measure of his 
moral deficiency: and suggests that the disease must be 
indeed virulent, when so strong a medicine is necessary. 
The fact, however, that the greatest natural evil does not 
always fall where moral evil is most conspicuous, whilst 
it gives rise to the idea of a future state, does neverthe- 
less obscure, in some degree, our ideas of the divine 
character. Our notion of the goodness of God, according 
to natural religion, does not then arise so much from the 
knowledge of any one distinct unequivocal manifestation 
of that quality, as from a general comparison of many 
facts, which, when combined, lead to this conclusion. 
This remark applies also to our notion of the divine 
holiness, or God’s exclusive approbation of one particular 
character; though not to the same extent,—because con- 
science comes much more directly to the point here than 
reason does in the other case. ‘The excitements and mo- 
tives arising out of such a comparison as has been 
described, cannot be nearly so vivid or influential as those 
which spring from the belief of a simple and unequivocal 
fact which recurs to us without effort, and unfolds its in- 
struction without obscurity, and which holds out to us an 
unvarying standard, by which we may at all times judge 
of the thoughts and intentions of God in his dealings 
with men. Natural theology, therefore, becomes almost 
necessarily rather a subject of metaphysical speculation 
than a system of practical principles. It marks the dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong; but it does not efficiently at- 
tach our love to what is right, nor our abhorrence to what 
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is wrong. We may frequently observe real serious de- 
votedness, even amongst the professors of the most absurd 
superstitions; but it would be difficult to find a devoted 
natural religionist. The reason is, that these superstitions, 
though they have no relation to the true character of 
God, have yet some applicability to the natural consti- 
tution of man. Natural religion possesses the former 
qualification in much greater perfection than the latter.” 

The following beautiful passage exhibits the grand 
doctrine of the gospel in a clear light, and in a most im- 
portant and imposing attitude. According to that doc- 
trine, sin is both punished in the person of the mediator, 
and freely pardoned to the sinner; the latter fact displays 
such grace, and goodness in God as naturally melts the 
heart of the pardoned rebel with love and gratitude to 
his merciful sovereign; while the former displays the 
divine justice, supports the authority of the law, and 
guards against the antinomian tendency which the gra- 
tuitous pardon of sin would have had, if it had been 
granted without any display of the divine vengeance 
against it. 

‘The exhibition of the divine character in this dispen- 
sation of mercy, must not only be consistent with its own 
excellence, but also suited to make an impression on the 
reason and the feelings of tle guilty. And it is so. The 
Judge himself bore the punishment of transgression, 
whilst he published an amnesty to the guilty, and thus 
asserted the authority and importance and worth of the 
law, by that very act which beamed forth love and un- 
speakable, and displayed a compassion which knew no 
obstacle but the unwillingness of the criminals to accept 
it. The Eternal Word became flesh; and exhibited, in 
sufferings and in death, that combination of holiness and 
mercy, which, if believed, must excite love, and if loved 
must produce resemblance. 

*-A pardon without a sacrifice, could have made but a 
weak and obscure appeal to the understanding or the 
heart. [t could not have demonstrated the evil of sin; it 
it could not have demonstrated the graciousness of God; 
and therefore it could not have led men either to hate sin 
or tolove God. If the punishment as well as the crimi- 
nality of sin consists in an opposition to the character of 
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God, the fullest pardon must be perfectly useless, whilst 
this opposition remains in the heart; and the substantial 
usefulness of the pardon will depend upon its being con- 
nected with such circumstances, as may have a natural 
and powerful tendency to remove this opposition and 
create a resemblance. The pardon of the gospel is con- 
nected with such circumstances; for the sacrifice of Christ 
has associated sin with the blood of a benefactor, as well 
as with our own personal sufferings—and obedience with 
the dying entreaty of a friend breathing out a tortured 
life for us, as well as with our own unending glory in his 
blessed society. This act, like that in the preceding 
illustration, justifies God as a lawgiver in dispensing 
mercy to the guilty; it gives a pledge of the sincerity and 
reality of that mercy; and by associating principle with 
mercy. it identifies the object of gratitude with the ob- 
ject of esteem, in the heart of the sinner. It may also 
here be observed, that the resurrection and ascension of 
Christ, as the representative of our race, not only de- 
monstrate the divine complacency in the work of the 
the Saviour, but exhibit to us also the indissoluble con- 
nection which subsists between immortal glory and an 
entire unreserved acquiescence in the will of God; and 
thus the christian hope is not directed to an undefined 
ease and enjoyment in heaven, but to a defined and in- 
telligible happiness springing from the more perfect exer- 
eise of those very principles of love to God and man 
which formed the character of their Master and still con- 
stitute his joy.” 

In the seventy-seventh page. commences a discussion, 
30 just in its remarks, so profound in its reasonings, and 
so worthy of serious consideration, in the present state 
of public opinion among ourselves, that no, apology will 
be deemed necessary for the following long extract. It 
relates to the deplorable effects produced upon the minds 
of men, by studying the doctrines cf christianity, not in 
the scriptures themselves, but in creeds and confessions, 
and other human formularies. The author does not re- 
ject these formularies as tests of orthodoxy, though we can 
by no means reconcile his views on this point, with those 
which he has stated respecting the pernicious effect of 
‘such document when used as means of infor mation. Nor 
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can we at all conceive how creeds and confessions can be 
useful as instruments of protecting orthodoxy, if the 
produce (as undoubtedly they do produce) all the tre- 
mendous injury which this writer charges upon them, 
when used as instruments of instruction. 

‘Thus it fares often with human arguments; nor do the 
arguments of God escape a similar fate. We have 
already seen how the spirituality of the christian require- 
ments naturally excites an unwillingness to admit its 
principles. This unwillingness can only be overcome by 
a full view of its glorious inducements. But, unfortu- 
nately, this view is often intercepted and obscured by 
various causes, and by none more than the usual way in 
which religion is studied. 

‘‘Most people in this country, and probably even the 
majority of the population in Europe, think that they un- 
derstand christianity; and yet a very small proportion of 
them have read the Bible with that degree of ordinary 
attention which they bestow on the common concerns of 
life. Their ideas on this subject are derived almost en- 
tirely from creeds and catechisms and church articles, or 
human compositions of some kind. ‘The evil conse- 
quences arising from this are most grievous. To convince 
ourselves that they are indeed so to a high degree, we 
have only to compare the two methods. 

‘In Re Bible, we uniformly find the doctrines—even 
those @hat are generally considered most abstruse— 
pressed upon us as demonstrations or evidences of some 
important moral feature of the divine mind, and as mo- 
tives tending to produce in us some corresponding dis- 
position in relation to God or man. This is perfectly 
reasonable. Our characters cannot but be in some degree 
affected by what we believe to be the conduct and the will 
of the Almighty towards ourselves and the rest of our 
species. The history of this conduct and this will, con- 
stitutes what are called the christian doctrines. If, then, 
the disposition or character which we are urged to 
acquire, recommend itself to our reasons and consciences 
as right and agreeable to the will of God, we cannot but 
approve that precept as morally true; and ‘if the doctrine 
by which it is enforced carries in it a distinct and 
naturaldendency to produce this disposition or character, 
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then we feel ourselves compelled to admit that there is at 
least a moral truth in this doctrine. And if we find that 
the doctrine has not only this purely moral tendency, but 
that it is also most singularly adapted to assert and 
acquire a powerful influence over those principles in our 
nature to which it directs its appeal, then we must also 
pronounce that there is a natural truth in the doctrine,— 

or, in other words, that however contradictory it may be 
to human practice, it has however a natural consistency 
with the regulating principles of the human mind. And 
farther, if the doctrine be not only true in morals and in 
its natural adaptation to the mind of man, but if the fact 
which it records coincides also and harmonizes with that 
general idea of the divine character which reason forms 
from the suggestions of conscience, and from an observa- 
tion of the works and ways of God in the external world, 
then we are bound to acknowledge that this doctrine ap- 
pears to be true in its relation to God. In the Bible. the 
christian doctrines are always stated in this connection: 
They stand as indications of the character of God, and as 
the exciting motives of a corresponding character in man. 
Forming thus the connecting link between the character 
of the creator and the creature, they possess a majesty 
which it is impossible to despise, and exhibit a form of 
consistency and truth which it is difficult to disbelieve. 
Such is christianity in the Bible, but in creeds and church 
articles it is far otherwise. These tests and suffmaries 
originated from the introduction of doctrinal errors and 
metaphysical speculations into religion; and, in conse- 
quence of this, they are not so much intended to be the 
repositories of truth, as barriers against the encroach- 
ment of erroneous opinions. The doctrines contained in 
them therefore are not stated with any reference to their 
great object in the Bible,—the regeneration of the human 
heart, by the knowledge of the divine character. They 
appear as detached propositions, indicating no moral 
cause, and pointing to no moral effect. They do not look 
to God, on the one hand, as their source; nor to man, on 
the other, as the object of their moral agency. They 
appear like links severed from the chain to which they 
belonged; and thus they lose all that evidence which 
arises from their consistency, and all that dignity which 
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is connected with their high design. I do not talk of the 
propriety or impropriety of having church articles, but of 
the evils which spring from receiving impressions of 
religion exclusively or chiefly from this source.’ 

The following interesting view of the doctrine of 
atonement, of the character in which it exhibits God, and 
of the effects which it is calculated to produce upon the 
character of man, commences at the eighty-fourth page. 

‘‘T shall give one example more of the mode in which 
the truth of God has been perverted by passing through 
the hands of men. The doctrine of the atonement through 
Jesus Christ, w hich is the corner-stone of christianity, 
and to which all the other doctrines of revelation are sub- 
servient, has had to encounter the misapprehension of the 
understanding as well as the pride of the heart. This 
pride is natural to man, and can only be overcome by the 
power of the truth; but the misapprehension might be 
removed by the simple process of reading the Bible with 
attention: because it has arisen from neglecting the record 
itself, and taking our information from the discourses or 
the systems of men who have engraited the metaphysical 
subtleties of the schools upon the unperplexed statement 
of the word of God. In order to understand the facts of 
revelation, we must form a system to ourselves: but if any 
subtlety, of which the application is unintelligible to com- 
mon sense, or uninfluential on conduct, enters into our 
system, we may be sure that it is a wrong one. The com- 
mon sense system of a religion consists in two connections, 
first, the connection between the doctrines and the charac- 
ter of God which they exhibits and secondly, the con- 
nection between these seme doctrines and the character 
which they are intended to impress on the mind of man. 
When, therefore, we are considering a religious doctrine, 
our questions ought to be, ‘What view does this doctrine 
give of the character of God? and what influence will it 
have on the character of man?? Now, the Bible tells us 
that God so loved the world as to give his son for it. It 
tells us, also, that he did this that he might show himself 
just, even when justifying the ungodly; and that he might 
magnify the law and make it honourable. The mercy and 
the holiness of the divine character, therefore, are the 
qualities which are exhibited by this doctrine. The effeet 
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upon the character of man, produced by the belief of it, 
will be to love Him who first loved us, and to put the 
fullest confidence in his goodness and willingness to for- 
give—to associate sin with the ideas both of the deepest 
misery and the basest ingratitude—to admire the un- 
searchable wisdom and the high principle which have 
combined the fullest mercy with the most uncompromising 
justice—and to love all our fellow creatures from the con- 
sideration that our common Father has taken such an in- 
terest in their welfare, and from the thought, that as we 
have been all shipwrecked in the same sea by the same 
wide-wasting tempest, so we are all invited by the same 
gracious voice to take refuge in the same haven of eternal 
rest.”’ 

We shall make only one quotation more. Time imme- 
morial, a dispute has been carried on among theologians, 
whether the promises of the gospel be conditional or un- 
conditional, and men have taken different sides, we 
believe, chiefly in consequence of affixing different ideas 
to these qualifying epithets. It is apparent that no 
meritorious condition can possibly exist, because to assert 
that a sinner can merit pardon is a contradiction in terms; 
for he cannot be a sinner without meriting punishment, 
and to merit punishment and pardon under the same law 
is impossible. Yet as pardon of sin and all other 
blessings promised in the gospel, are suspended upon the 
sinner’s faith, faith has been called the conditio sine 
gua non, or the indispensible antecedent to the enjoyment 
of the promised blessings. ‘This circumstance is so far 
from making salvation a debt, that it is the fullest proof 
that it is of grace: according to the apostle’s doctrine, that 
justification ‘is of faith, that it might be of grace;” the 
very circumstance that the gifts of the gospel are sus- 
pended upon faith, proves their absolute freedom, and 
deprives man of all pretext to merit.” “Where is boast- 
ing then? it is excluded. By what law? Of works? Nay! 
but by the law of faith.” The fact is, the promises of the 
gospel are as absolute and unconditional as any, that 
either God or man can possibly make. I promise to be- 
stow a thing upon a man, provided he will take it, is the 
utmost degree of liberality conceivable. To declare that 
you will force a thing upon a man, whether he accepts it 
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willingly or not, is to threaten, not to promise. ‘Fhe dif- 
ference between conditional and unconditional promises 
may be easily perceived by examples. When you say, do 
this work for me, and you shall receive so much for your 
trouble, the promise is conditional. When you say ac- 
cept this gift, and it shall be yours, the promise is abso- 
lute and unconditional, such is the promise of pardon and 
eternal life in the gospel. The following passage marks 
accurately the connection which the grace of faith holds 
in the gospel system. 

‘This last illustration may explain to us why God 
should have declared faith to be the channel of all his 
mercies to his intelligent creatures. The chart is useless 
to the voyager, unless he believes that it is really a 
description of the ocean which he has to pass, with all 
its boundaries and rocks and shoals and currents; and the 
gospel is useless to man, unless he believes it to be a 
description of the character and will of that Great Being 
on whom his eternal interests depend: Besides, the nature 
of the gospel required such a reception in another point 
of view: It was necessary to its very object, that its 
blessings should be distinctly marked out to be of free and 
unmerited bounty. When we speak of benefits freely 
bestowed, we say of them, ‘You may have them by 
asking for them,’ distinguishing them by this mode of 
expression as gifts, from those things for which we must 
give a price. Precisely the same idea is conveyed by the 
gospel declaration, ‘Believe, and ye shall be saved.’ 
When it is asked, How am I to obtain God’s mercy? the 
gospel answers, that ‘God has already declared himself 
reconciled through Jesus Christ; so you may have it by 
believing it.’ Faith, therefore, according to the gospel 
scheme, both marks the freeness of God’s mercy, and is 
the channel through which that mercy operates on the 
character.” 

The present work in conjunction with bishop Butler’s 
famous treatise on “the Analogy of religion natural and 
revealed, to the constitution and course of nature,’”’? may 
be said to have completed the discussion of a very impor- 
tant subject in theology. These two treatises, however, 
discuss different parts of the same subject. Bishop 
Butler selected the objections which have been brought 
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against revealed religion by the deists, and has demon- 
strated that the very same objections, and in an equal 
degree, lie against the theory which supposes this world 
to be created and governed by a being of infinite wisdom 
and goodness; and of consequence that the arguments for 
deism, extend beyond their professed object, and termi- 
nate in atheism. ‘There is an obvious infelicity in the 
bishop’s subject, for by being obliged to bring forward all 
the objections to christianity, and to answer them only by 
producing similar objections against the being and gov- 
ernment of God; he has rather silenced, than convinced, 
and has left a door of escape for the atheist after all. 
Yet it is admitted, that he has executed what he under- 
took with great ability; but this negative and indirect 
mode of demonstration is in no instance pleasing, and on 
moral subjects less satisfactory or beneficial, than on any 
other. 

Mr. Erskine is more fortunate in the choice of his sub- 
ject. He took up what may be called the positive part 
of the argument, and demonstrated that there is an in- 
telligible and necessary connection between the doctrinal 
facts of christianity, and the character of God, as de- 
duced from natural religion. His demonstration is, there- 
fore, of the direct kind, and proves that the christian re- 
ligion has had the same author as the human race, and the 
world which they inhabit; that the same character of God 
is exhibited in both, the same law of operation establish- 
ed, and the same general effect on the human character 
produced by both. This writer also, far excels bishop 
Butler, in arrangement, and in accuracy and perspicuity 
of style. 

We have produced these extracts in order to afford our 
readers, a sample of the author’s principles, mode of 
arguing, and style of composition. The subject is not 
new or untouched by other hands, yet the whole tract 
possesses the character of originality beyond any work on 
the subject which we have seen. It is uncommonly rich 
in general moral doctrines and remarks, many of them, 
to us at least, entirely new; the argument is dense, the 
reasoning correct, and the unity and totality of the piece 
finely supported. The style is simple, clear and anima- 
ted, and well adapted to the writer’s purpose: who 
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obviously wrote for cultivated minds, trained co habits of 
accurate thinking. 

If we were disposed to criticise a work of such uncom- 
mon merit, we would say, that is too dense in thought, 
and too intellectual; it keeps the understanding of the 
reader too intensely active. Many subjects of great im- 
portance are too much crowded; such as the distinction 
between the nature of the external and internal evidences 
of christianity, the amount of evidence furnished by him- 
self and-bishop Butler; certain corrupt systems of chris- 
tianity, such as those mentioned in the eighty-sixth, and 
eighty-eighth pages; and some other subjects. If the 
author had thought proper, laxare maniplos; and by ex- 
tending his front, had allowed his arguments larger room 
for display and action, we would have been better pleased. 
The spirit of the piece is too large for its body., Instead 
of this extract and quintescence of roses, we would have 
preferred the roses themselves, hanging on their native 
stems, and bathed in morning dew. There are materials 
enough in this’ book for a work three times its size; 
and the author possesses the talents of taste and elo- 
quence, to have embodied those materials, into more 
delightful and impressive forms. 

One praise must not be withheld, this is not only a 
book about religion, but it is a religious book; it not 
only instructs, but it edifies. . The religious feelings of the 
author are correct and pure; and he places his subject in 


such attitudes, as must elicit corresponding feelings in the 


minds of intelligent readers who love the truth. It 
mingles the uti/e dudci, and will make men not only wiser 
bat better. In one or two points we differ with this 
author, but they are trifles, and do not affect his work as 
a whole; in which view we not only approve, but admire it. 
And, therefore, we heartily unite with the reverend gen- 
tlemen who have recommended the Philadelphia edition. 
It is the production of a superior and highly cultivated 
mind, at once enlightened respecting the nature of the 
gospel, and deeply imbued with its spirit; and contains 
truths gf the utmost importance, the knowledge of which 
is very much needed in the present day. 





BUTLER’S ANALOGY. 


The Analogy of Religion, Natural ond Revealed, to 
the Constitution and Course of Mature. By Joserx 
Burver, L. L.o. Bishop of Durham. 


Avvrer finishing our review of Mr. Erskine’s re- 
marks on the Internal Evidence for the Truth of Revealed 
Religion, it struck us that a short review of Bishop 
Butler’s celebrated Analogy might be accentable to some 
of our readers, espectally among the younger clergy. 
The book is indeed near a century old, but its sterling 
merit entitles it better to the notice » of a reviewer. than 
if it were a production of the day with pretensions not be- 
yond mediocrity. We do not know whether we are not 
stepping beyond the limits allowed to our profession by 
the common law and custom of literature, in assuming the 
right of cognizance over a work-of established merit. aud 
pretty generally known to all who speculate pon the 
philosophical evidences of the christian religion 4 othe 
reason of our procedure will. we hope, justi’y or at least 
excuse ust as it cannot be denied that the solid ave on of 
past ages, ought not to be suffered to droy out of circu- 
lation, or to be buried beneath tinsel productions viel 
f amore modern date. 

It was the connection between the subject treated by 
Mr. Erskine, and that treated by bishop Butler, which 
suggested to us the idea of subjoining to our review of 
the work of the former, some remars on that of 
the latter. Mr. Erskine’s object is to show that the 
christian revelation exhibits God in precisely the same 
moral character, in which he appears in the works 6 
creation and providence; and that the native. and, where 
it operates at all, the inevitable tendency of this reve- 
lation, is to produce that moral character In man, witch 
the works of nature show, it was the intention of | 
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tion was to answer the objections which deists have 
brought against christianity, by showing that pr ecisely 
the same objections occur in natural re ‘ligion, and in the 
ordinary course of providence; and that. of consequence 
the deist. in order to be consistent with himself, should 
reject natural religion as well as revealed, since they are 
both beset with the self-same difficulties. These two 
works complete a particular system; the one discusses the 
positive part of that system. the other its negative port; 
the one proves that revealed and natural religion have 
the same author, because they have the same positive evi- 
dence; the other, because they are subject to the same 
objections. 

Bishop Butler’s object was to refute the deists who af- 
fected to represent natural religion as a simple and 
intelligible system: while they stigmatised christianity as 
unnecessary, abounding in difl iculties, and quite absurd. 
Near the beginning of the sixteenth century, lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, the father of the English — 
published his treatise “de verita’e prout dist nguitur 
Reveiatione:” in which he asserts the sufficiency, univer- 
sality, and absolute perfection of natural religion, and 
summed up its principles in five heads. 1. ‘That there 
is one supreme God. 2. ‘That he is chiefly to be worship- 
ped. 3. That piety and virtue are the principal part of 
his worship. 4. That we must repent of our sins, and if 
we do so, God will pardon them. 5. That there are re- 
wards for good men, and punishments for bad men, both 
here and hereafter. His object was to represent chris- 
tianity as useless, and its exclusive pretensions as ill- 
founded. He was followed by Hobbes of Malmsbury, 
Blount, Toland, Collins, Woolston, Tindal, Morgan, and 
others. Many of the early deists were men of profound 
genius and extensive learning; and opposed christianity 
by verv refined philosophical speculations, often recom- 
mended and set off, by the charms of eloquent composition. 
But as the advocates of christianity. beat them succes- 
sively out of all their. original and reputable positions, 
dcism grew worse and worse; until at last, Hume rendered 
it a scheme of absolute skepticism: and Voltaire, Paine, 
and oti«rs, converted it into a chaos of blasphemy. 
ribaldry, and abomination; while they exemplified it 
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naoral tendency in their lives, and its consolations in the 
despair and distractions of their death. In this, its last 
st:ge, deism makes no pretension to the character of a 
rel:zion; but is an avowed scheme of hostility to religion 
in all possible forms, and to virtue in all its principles, and 
to human happiness in all instances, except the unbridled 
indulgence of the grossest passions and propensities. In 
fact, it has fairly merged in atheism 
The writings of some of the early deists, and particu- 
larly the writings of their refuters, are well worthy of 
being read by philosophical moralists, on account of the 
profound disquisitions which may be met with in them; 
while the writmgs of modern deists are destitute of 
every kind of merit. even that which is the lowest of all, 
the merit of w hetting intellectual acumen. The phi- 
Josophical triumph of  algenre: may therefore be pro- 
nounced complete, as she has left her opponents in pos- 
session of nothing, but skepticism, vice and despair. 
This war has accordingly ceased; christianity has re- 
ealled her troops from the frontier; and a new species of 
holy war has commenced within her own territory, be- 
tween pure and corrupted christianity. This is the war 
which rages at present, all the champions on both sides 
are engaged in it; and although there can be no doubt of 
the final issue, it must be confessed that corrupted chris- 
tiamity keeps the whole field in complete action, and we 
may venture to predict that the present generation will 
not see the temple of Janus shut. There is much false 
christianity in all sects, and the great reason why those 
who come nearest to pure Bible christianity, are not more 
successful, is that while they are defending the truth of 
God, they also undertake to defend some human dogmas 
which they or their ancestors have mixed with it: hence 
though they drive all before them, while they are on the 
ground of divine truth, they are sure to be beaten back 
Wien they come on the ground of the dogmas. It seems 
to be the will of God that his children at “present, like bis 
children of old, should not forget the art of war, and 
hence he has left the Canaanites in the land. It is te 
be hoped, that the experience of a few more campaigns, 
will have taught the friends of divine truth so much skill 
in spiritual tactics, as to contract their line about one 
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half, and concentrate their forces, being at the same time 
more studious of their quality than of their number. In 
plain terms the advocates of scripture doctrine, must de- 
termine to assert, and defend nothing, but what they can 
show to be directly and intentionally asserted in the 
Bile, for this alone is the doctrine of faith. Of conse- 
quence they must reject all questions and speculation 
about wuy a thing is sos or uoW it comes to be so, for all 
aa speculations whether true or false, are no part of re- 

ealed religion. It is no matter whether a human dogma 
os right or wrong, nor how often it may have been de- 
ereed by ecclesiastical councils, nor how long it may have 
prevailed; nor by how many or how good men it may 
have been cherished: if it be not asserte od 3 in the Bible, it 
is no part of the doctrine of faith; and he who insists that 
other men shall beheve it, 1s a corrupter of the gospel, a 
dictator and a tyrant in the chureh of God. Whenever 
the church shall limit her defence of the gospel, within 
the bounds of direct scriptural assertion. the sun will 
stand still, until the chosen of the Lord shall have com- 
pleted their victory. 

The work under review consists of two parts. The 
first treats of NAT: RAi RELIGION, and discusses the doc- 
trine of a future life. The government of God by rewards 
and punishments, particularly the latter—the moral gov- 
ernment of God—a state of probation, as implying trial, 
divjiculties. and danger—a state of probation as intended 
for moral discipline and improvement.—The opinion of 
necessity. considered as influencing practice—the govern- 
ment of God considered as a scheme or constitution imper- 
fectly comprehended. A chapter is devoted to each of 
these subjects. “Phe second part treats of REVEALED 
RELIGION, and discusses the fellowing subjects in so many 

chapters. “Phe importance of christianity—the supposed 
presumption agaist revelation, considered as miracu- 
lous—our incapacity of judging what were to be expected 
in a revelation; and the credibility, from analogy, that it 
must contain things lable to objections—Chri istianity con- 
sidered as a wate imperfectly comprehended. —The 
partical lar system of christianity: the appointment of a 
mediator, and the r demption of the world by him. The 
want of universality in revelation: and of the supposed 
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deficiency in the proof of it—the particular evidence of 
christianity—the objections which may be made against 
arguing from the analogy of nature to religion. 

We have thus given our readers a list of the subjects 
treated on in the volume under consideration, that if any 
of them should wish to see any of these subjects handled 
on the principles of analogical argument, he might know 
where to obtain the gratification of his curiosity. But 
we thought it unnecessary to make any extracts from so 
old a work; and indeed it would not be easy to make ex- 
tracts, without breaking the continuity of the bishop’s 
chain of reasoning. 

To express any opinion of the value of this work, 
other than the very general opinion expressed at the be- 
ginning, would be quite superfluous; as the book has an 
established character, which can neither be supported nor 
overturned by the decision of a modern reviewer. 


LIFE OF SAMUEL BACON. 


We have perused with uncommon satisfaction, a re- 
cent publication entitled ‘‘Memoir of the life and char- 
acter of the Rev. Samuel Bacon, A. M. late an officer of 
marines in the United States service, afterwards attor- 
ney at law; subsequently a member of the episcopal 
church, and principal agent of the American government, 
for persons liberated from slave-ships on the coast of 
Africa, &e. by J. Ashmun.” 

‘The writer seems compelled from the very nature of 
the subject that he handles, to indulge in a variety of 
reflections, apparently irrelevant, but in fact closely con- 
nected with the subject, namely, the gradual formation 
and consolidation of a religious character. Occasional 
wanderings and forgetfulness of every thing sacred, the 
force of temptation, the allurements of fame and glory, 
the -sneers and reproaches of the world, the perplexities 
of business—the celd insensibility of chetetion characters, 
all operating on an ardent and impetuous mind, for the 
distraction and dispersion of its energies—the serious 
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and awful contrition which the heart endures, when it 
returns to itself and to its God; until the soul, disciplined 
by sickness aud adversity, dashes aside earth with all its 
allurements, blandishments, pleasures, censures, hopes, 
and fears, and claims the crown by a patient endurance 
of the cross; all these conflicting emotions, an‘ finally 
triumphant resolutions, are powerfully illustrated in the 
course of the present volume. We were at every stage 
of this eventful progress, forcibly reminded of that, we 
presume, imaginary flower, which when beaten rudely by 
storm and hail, gradually puts forth both its blossoms and 
its iragrance. In the season of tranquility, sunshine, and 
favonian zephyrs, it remains passive and inert, but in the 
hour of tempest, it unfolds and expands, until it gives to 
the severe aspect of winter all its splendor, and dies in 
the consummation of its glory. We see in the present vol- 
ume, the christian mind thus formed, until in full radi- 
ance it gleams upon us from the shadows of the grave. 
It will be plain to the most careless observer, that a char- 
acter compounded of such habits, and constitutional ener- 
gy, and high resolution as Bacon’s, was not destined 
to preserve an ordinary route, whatever course of con- 
duct he adopted—whether he devoted his talents to the 
world and its pleasures, or to the cause of his Redeemer, 
he had none of the elements of mediocrity. Let us bring 
some of the incidents in the life of this man into contrast, 
and we shall see their traits illustrated and enforced. 
Samuel Bacon was born of humble parents, and the pe- 
culiar circumstances in which he was placed,. together 
with iis predominant passion for literary fame, first im- 
pressed upon his mind habits of rigid economy and self- 
denial, which he never abandoned in all the future stages 
of his existence. Applying himself with all his consti- 
tutional ardour to his early studies, he was at length 
en«bled to enter Harvard University. He there entered 
in the character of an “Holden Freshman,” that is one 
who is compelled by his straightened circumstances to be 
a waiter to his comrades, and submit to their insolence. 
From this salutary, painful and irksome duty, this high 
minded mn learned humility. This was necessary in 
sive degree to neutralize an impetuous and pertinacious 
disposition impressed by the hand of nature, and although 
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ihis disposition afterwards broke out into a duel, in 
which Bacon himself was wounded, still he was taught 
repentance and contrition for this sin, and to bear with 
insolence from the lips of fellow-man. We might now fol- 
low the able biographer of Bacon into the recesses of his 
eharacter, and we might exhibit this man as the editor of 
a paper, where he gives atemporary range to the feelings 
of a sectional and petty politician—his appointment to an 
office in the navy, which he sought, and which he never 
expected to receive—his acceptance, and his duel all 
served to exhibit that waste of mental energy, which only 
required to be properly pointed—his indifference in re- 
ligious matters, his resolutions of amendment, and his 
subsequent sins; but this would lead us far beyond our 
prescribed limits. Let us now look on all this constitu- 
tional energy, impressed with a new character. Now in 
the new ollice of a christian. his soul begins to beam. 
On the 1st of August, 1817. he established the first Sun- 
day school in York, Pennsylvania, and in July 1819, 

there were thirty-three Sunday Schools established, com- 
prehending two ‘hundred and seventy teachers, and two 
thousand two hundred scholars. ‘Fhese schools were the 
fruits of Mr. Bacon’s personal exertions. It would be 
foreign to our purpose to specity his labours, his incessant 
toils, his sickness, his watehings and his prayers when 
engaged in this solemn duty. Let the following g extract 
from his Journal suflice to illustrate this trait in the char- 
acter of the christian hero. I had a lovely ride through 
the woods this day, of nearly twenty miles. The yellow 
tints of autumn upon the trees, and the fading green of 
the fields, seemed continually to remind me of my own 
destined decay, and indeed, made me more than half wil- 

ling to consider myself as an autumnal leaf just ready to 
fall. I could not, however, forbear wishing I might be 
rather lke the peach trees, every where to be Seen 
broken down, and absolutely killed by the fruit, which 
they had brought to full maturity. Oh, i if I couid fall by 
the luxuriance of my fruit bearing.” Speak, shade of 
Bonaparte, what a death would be this? 

Let us now exhibit this champion in another light. 

Having been employed as an agent in forming Bible 
societies, he presents to his employers a report in which 
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he states “in fine, your agent was absent from Philadel- 
phia sixty- nine days-—traversed twenty-one counties, 
reached seventy- four discourses, and during that time 
travelled more than one thousand miles. He has had 
much fatigue, and many anxious hours for the success of 
his mission. When he looks back on the distance, the 
time, the labour, the heat, the cold, the weakness of 
body and want of faithfulness, by seek his ] journey had 
been rendered memorable to him, he cannot but admire 
the degree of health and happiness, that he now enjoys; 
and is sensibly affected with the boundless goodness and 
unmerited grace of God.” Having been appointed after- 
wards principal agent of the United States government 
for persons liberated from slave ships on the coast of 
Africa, the following is an extract from his Journal on his 
vovage to that place. «We shipped nearly an hundred 
seas—some of which were very heavy; the binnacle was 
washed off, and compasses broken; sometimes the ship 
was before the wind—sometimes she was rolling in the 
trough of the sea—sometimes, they lost all command of 
her. During the latter part of the night, they hove too, 
and we rolled about till day. These were three awful 
davs indeed: but inthe midst of the dangers, when every 
day seemed to be about to swallow us up, and every fresh 
blast of wind stronger than the last; in the midst of al! 
I rejoiced in God, and in the help of his countenance. [ 


could ask myself whether there was another place in the 


universe, I would prefer to be in at that moment. And I 
desire to give glory to God that [could say there was 
nune.’? What will the sneering infidel say to this; was 
it Saeed or the power of divine grace. We have 
but leisure for one more extract; he arrives on the shores 
of Africa Sickness rages amongst his companions. Mr. 
Bacon thus speaks in his Journal; “I am obliged to strug- 
e'e in feeding the people, enduring their complaints— 
listening to their tales of trouble—inquiring into their 
sufferings—administering medicine—labouring with my 
own hands in building for their comfort—toiling at the 
oar, unloading the vessel, and handling the goods and 
attendiig to the spiritual concerns of the whole company. 
1 labour more, and am more exposed-to heat and wet, and 
damp, and hunger, and thirst, than any one, and yet 
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blessed be God, I continue in health.” Is it asked, do 
[ yet say colonize Africa? I reply yes. He that has seen 
ninety native Africans landed together in America, and 
remarked the effects of the change of climate through the 
first year, has seen them as sickly as these. Every sud- 
den and unnatural change produces illness. The sur- 
prizing fertility of the African soil, the mildness of the 
climate during a great part of the year, the numerous 
commercial advantages, the stores of fish, and the herds 
of animals to be found here, invite her scattered chil- 
dren home. As for myself, I counted the cost of en- 
gaging in this service before I left America. J came to 
these shores to die, and any thing better than death, is 
better than I expected. He died and fulfilled his predic- 
tion, but a short time after. These are but a few sketches 
of the traits of character, in the life of this eminent 
christian. And did Cesar fall nore gracefully, when he 
gathered up his robe, than this servant of the Redeemer? 
If we have from this rude and imperfect sketch of this 
exalted character, awakened public curiosity to a perusal 
of this volume, we shall have been more than gratified—it 
will answer a double purpose; it will shake the confidence 
of the infidel and confirm the confidence of the christian; 
the style and language of the work is worthy of such a 


subject. 


Some christians seem to await their irrevocable doom in 
patience and resignation, and others, amongst whom was 
Bacon, by the vast and exhausting exercise of their facul- 
ties, seem to rush to the regions of glory, as *f impatient to 
enjoy the presence of their Master. 

Such characters are not daunted when opposed by 
trifling obstacles. Perhaps, ideas of this kind never 
entered into the contemplation of the subject of the 
present memoir; indeed he does not seem to have been 
fu ‘y apprised of his own energy, until he was made a 
sudject of divine grace. He then beheld a kingdom, 
a glory, a crown worthy contending for. An immortality 
of joy commencing at the tomb, seemed to inflame all his 
actions, and from that point he dated all his enjoyments. 
Hence, the mere natural man is astonished to hear Bacon 
calculate so coolly an approaching death; he wonders to 
behold him so active, so vigilant, so prompt, so perse- 
24 
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vering in laying out and carrying into effect such extensive 
projects, with a constitution sinking under his efforts. 
But, let it be remembered, that such characters hurry 
forward with an anxiety to reach their journey’s end. 
Popularity, the applause of men, they surrender in the 
outset, there is but one Being whose favour they seek, 
and every advance to the grave is but an advance to his 
glory. The history of the church is full of such examples, 
Even women, forgetting the weakness of their sex, have, 
when once made the objects of saving grace, appeared 
in the front ranks in the glorious contest; they have 
marched undaunted to the stake, they have surrendered 
their children to death, they have burst asunder at once 
all the chords and ligaments that bound them to life. 


ee ee 


‘Keep thy heart with all diligence.”’ It has often been 
remarked, that we are more apt to be thrown off our guard 


by trifling provocations, than by great injuries. When 


Paul was struck on the mouth by order of the high priest, 
Ananias, he exclaimed “God shall smite thee, thou 
whited wall, for sittest thou to judge me after the law, 
and commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law.” 
‘‘Revilest thou God’s high priest?” cried the by-standers. 
Instantly the apostle recollected himself, and lowering his 
voice, replied. “I did not reflect, brethren, that he is 
high priest, for it is written ‘thou shalt not insult the ruler 
of thy people.”” A mean man would have put up with the 
blow; and a proud man would have justified the intem- 
perate speech, on account of the violence of the provo- 
cation. Paul did neither: his natural courage kindled at 
the thought of the blow; but the moment he recollects 
that he had violated the dignity of a superiour, he 
apologises: in terms, however, which while they express 
Paul’s shame for an intemperate speech, teach the high 
priest that he should be ashamed of his intemperate 


conduct. 
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No. II. 


Havine stated the general principles which charac- 
terise the sabbath, and traced their application under the 
original institute, as well as through the patriarchal dispen- 
sation after the fall, the next view we have to take of our 
subject, requires an analytical exposition of the Mosaie 
economy, to ascertain the relations which the sabbath 
holds there. In this connexion it has some peculiarities; 
but is still the same institution, existing only under dif- 
ferent circumstances, and with a more distinct, and sys- 
tematic reference to the promised Messiah. The in- 
quiry, though intricate, may be interesting and instruc- 
live. 

The Mosaic system was a splendid establishment: 
rigid and severe in its statutes; large and munificent in 
its promises; varied and attractive in its ceremonies; 
very impressive and significant in its types; most deter- 
minate and descriptive as a whole; subserving in all its 
parts, to minister to the introduction of THE SON OF GOD 
into our world, as the Saviour of man. It protracted 
the period that preceded, what has been called ‘the ful- 
ness of time,” and by the gracious, yet mysterious de- 
sign of its great author, expended whole centuries in its 
own operation, leaving the human intellect, which was 
enfeebled by sin and shrouded in ignorance, to ripen by a 
train of painful experiences, for an advent so wonderful 
and glorious. Among the heathen and in the land of 
philosophers, on the one. hand, human wisdom appears 
called upon to make its utmost efforts, and apply all its 
discoveries to meliorate the moral condition of man; to 
wipe away sorrow’s burning tear, to pour out the libation 
that. would quench the fires of the curse, and light up the 
darkress that infolded the tomb. The experiment was 
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fruitless, and the result disastrous. ‘For after that in the 
wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew not God, it 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe.”—*They became vain in their imaginations, 
and their foolish hearts were darkened.”” In the Jewish 
system, on the other hand, there seems to be a laboured 
and persevering attempt of all that creation affords, most 
wisely and happily blended, to meet the same difficulties: 
as if it had pleased the creator to demonstrate, by an 
experiment, carried on under his own direction, that this 
world has not, as men readily suppose, and agonise to 
discover, any redeeming energies. The human mind, 
with its various powers is placed, by the employments of 
different individuals, under the best circumstances for 
action; the beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, the 
cedar that grows on Lebanon, the hyssop that springs 
from the wall, the fragrant incense, gold and silver that 
meet all our wants, the very elements as far as they 
could become ingredients of a sensible institution, are all 
beautifully combined. But Moses with all his legisla- 
tive acumen and political foresight, was only a servant: 
Aaron in his rich investments, had “infirmity:” ‘the 
blood of bulls and of goats never could take away sin.” 
The mighty question, how God can “be just and the jus- 
tifier”’- of a sinful creature, has no solution but in the 
righteousness of him whom all these types shadowed 
forth. Yet, even thus, the whole economy is interesting 
and affecting, describing its own curve in the great arch 
sprung by Jehovah our God, who shall receive the un- 
ceasing praise of every redeemed spirit for the exceeding 
riches of his grace. “Sing unto God, sing praises unto 
his name; extol him that rideth upon the heavens by his 
name Jah, and rejoice before him.” 

The first notice we have of the Sabbath in the history 
of Israel after his emancipation from Egypt, is recorded in 
the sixteenth chapter of Exodus. Where God, by with- 
holding the manna, most clearly designated it as a holy 
day; as a day of rest: and that too as the seventh portion 
of our time reserved for himself. How far the Israelites 
while in Egypt, may have lost the knowledge of this insti- 
tution and its uses, and of their own duties connected with 
it, we pretend not to say. Their rulers seem surprised 
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when the people gathered a double portion on the sixth 
day; and others of them disregarded the command that 
now pressed the observation of the Sabbath upon their 
consciences, subjecting themselves to an angry censure. 
Nor yet shall we attempt to show how far this occur- 
rence may be considered as belonging to the special ap- 
propriation of spiritual privileges made to this favoured, 
chosen people, which seems to be indicated by the ,twen- 
ty-ninth verse, and which was afterwards fully done at 
Sinai. But evidently it is the primitive Sabbath which 
we have already considered, possessing the very same 
characteristics, affected by the very same restraints, and 
devoted to the very same purposes. ‘That it bears a re- 
lation to their present circumstances, that it elicited their 
praise for special mercies which they were then enjoying 
we cheerfully coneede. And so Adam, keeping the Sab- 
bath after the fall, must have incorporated the first 
promise in the matter of his worship, and adored Jeho- 
vah, not only as the Creator of the world, but as his 
father reconciled in Messiah. Such a_ connection 
must always exist between God’s established ordinances, 
and the varying blessings which he bestows upon the 
children of men. 

Afterwards, and in the next notice that is taken of the 
Sabbath among this people, this connection is solemnly 
established, not only in relation to the Sabbath, but to 
every requisition in the decalogue: the whole law i is thus 
prefaced: “I am the Lord thy God, which have brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bon- 
dage.”” Yet in this more distinct enactment, and while 
new matter is appended, and new reasons stated for its 
sanctification, the Sabbath is defined as the original 
institution, and based on its original reason, so that as 
the seventh day, it still retains its relation to the finished 
work of creation, even under this typical dispensation: 
and therefore it still appears before us as of universal 
obligation, repealed by no change in society, and altered 
by no perversion it might have suffered from those who 
profaned and forgot it. 

In fact the events at Sinai unfold a new promulgation 
of that law, by which the whole world is become guilty 
before God; and as it was uttered from Sinai by him whe 
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gave it at first, it was felt in its condemning power by 
every heart. Thus Paul describes the scene: ‘The 
mount that might be touched—that burned with fire— 
blackness, and darkness, and tempest—and the sound of 
a trumpet, and the voice of words—which voice they | 
that heard, entreated that the word should not be spoken 
to them any more; for they could not endure that which 
was commanded—and if so much as a beast touch the 
mountain, it shall be stoned, or thrust through with a 
dart—and so terrible was the sight, that Moses said, I 
exceedingly fear and quake.” How terrific the scene! 
Surely this is the Creator in all his majesty! This is the 
Creator’s law to mankind in all its purity! And if we 
have here the original institute, distributing its general 
principles of human duty over two tables and into sepa- 
rate precepts, we must have the original Sabbath, in its 
own preper references and connections. 

We have here then an administration of the covenant 
of works, the penalty of whose transgression was not re- 
mitted, nor its effects taken away: nor could they be, 
until the promised seed had come and crushed the ser- 
pent’s head; had made an end of transgression and 
brought in an everlasting righteousness; and had become 
the end of the law for righteousness to every one that be- 
lieveth. And though a dispensation of grace was granted 
along with it, out of which grew all the ceremonial insti- 
tutions and rites, yet a gloomy tinge was given to Jewish 
manners, and many restraints imposed by the spirit of 
bondage and fear. They were kept ata distance; none 
but the high priest could enter the holiest of all, and that 
but on one day in the year, and not without blood: they 
were like an heir under age, placed under governors and 
tutors, without that filial freedom at present bestowed, 
and enjoyed communion with their heavenly father, 
through his forbearance, exercised in anticipation of what 
Christ would do. In such a state of things, no one ac- 
customed to the study of scripture principles, can separ- 
ate the Sabbath from its connections as established in 
Paradise, or suppose it to be now established for the first 
time. Each one who has carefully examined this subject, 
will recollect that the patriarchal dispensation had a 
similar association; and tnat though the promise of a 
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Saviour had been given, yet there “were placed at 
the east of the garden of Eden, cherubim and a flaming 
sword which turned every way to keep the way of the 
tree of life;’’ a direct and visible expression of the wrath 
of God against the sin, from which the promised seed 
was to effect a glorious deliverance. . 

We have said however, that a dispensation of grace 
also, was granted unto the children of Israel, in connec- 
tion with this fresh promulgation of the original institute. 
The apostleship of Moses, was a matter of grace: the 
priesthood of Aaron was a matter of grace: the taberna- 
cle with all its symbols and services, was a matter of grace: 
the separation of that people from the rest of the world, 
and the dispensing the blessings and privileges of the 
Abrahamic covenant through their generations for so long 
a period, were a matter of grace; their settlement in the 
land of Canaan, with all the immunities then bestowed. 
was a matter of grace. Not that these things, possessed 
any intrinsic merit to be a sett-off at the bar of God for 
their transgression against moral law. “I will take no 
bullock,” saith Jehovah, “out of thy house, nor he-goat 
out of thy folds. For every beast of the forest is mine, 
and the cattle upon a thousand hills. [ know all the fowls 
of the mountains: and the wild beasts of the field are 
mine. If I were hungry, I would not tell thee, for the 
world is mine, and the fullness thereof. Will I eat the 
flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats?’? Hope. 
founded upon the sufficiency of these things, as services 
acceptable on their own account, was worse than foolish. 
‘‘Sacrifice and offering,”’ proclaims the Redeemer, “thou 
wouldst not, but a body hast thou prepared me;” they 
possessed the typical character, and were ‘a shadow of 
good things to come.” The Old Testament tabernacle 
was a type of Christ; the lawgiver was a type of Christ: 
the priesthood was atype of Christ; it was typical refer- 
ences,established by the God of grace, which gave to that 
economy the whole value it possessed, and allowed it 
every claim which it possesed upon the Jewish conscience. 

We have now enabled ourselves to note the peculiarity 
of the Jewish sabbath, and to observe its correspondence 
with the principles elucidated in our former number, in 
a kind of new institution given to the, seventh day, 
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There had been types of Christ before: the sacrifice of 
Abel was as much a type of Christ, as the sacrifice of 
Aaron; and the altar erected before the cherubim and 
flaming sword, or in connection with some symbol of the 
divine presence, had as fair a reference to him, as that 
belonging to the tabernacle. But the Jew had another 
advantage: his were not a few separate rites, but a 
variety combined into a general system, designed to re- 
present Chirst in a/l his work, and to present in type the 
parallel lines of the great economy of grace, which Christ 
was to perfect, which was to outvie creation in its splen- 
dour, and to have a Sabbath of its own; as we shall have an 
op; ortunity of evincing in the progress of our discussion. 
Such an establishment had not been set up before, nor 
any after it, until Christ came to rear the New Testament 
dispensation on the broad and and extended base of the 
eovenant of grace itself, under which should be realized 
that rest, which throughout the whole Mosaic economy, 
‘remained for the people of God.” 

This view may be seen stated in the twelfth chapter of 
the Book of Numbers, as implied in the commendation 
there bestowed on Moses. Aaron and Miriam, offended 
with this prince whom the Lord had so highly endowed, 
would have lessened the dignity of his office, and repre- 
sented him as ona level with themselves. ‘Hath the 
Lord spoken only by Moses? Hath he not also spoken 
by usr” They are summoned to the tabernacle of tie 
eongregation, whither “the Lord came down in the pillar 
of the cloud,” and thus addressed: ‘Hear now my words: 
If there be a prophet among you, I, the Lord, will make 
myself known unto him in a vision, and will speak unto 
him ina dream. My servant Moses is not so, who is 
faithful in all mine house.” This the apostle after- 
wards notices as typical of the apostolic character of 
the son of God, in coming to set up the new economy.* 
The import of this we conceive to be, that Moses 
was invested with an office which embraced not only 
some individual concern of the church, as that of the 
prophet, priest, or king did; but the whole in all their 
variety, and that he was empowered to set up an establish- 
ment which should place its typ cal institutions in every 
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part of the house. It was a complete systems finished. 
work, which as affecting the sabbatical institution, added 
to its other allusions those which were derived from this - 
consideration. Yet as the whole system was typical, the 
Sabbath day under it as deriving any peculiarity from it, 
was only typical. _And those elemental principles con- 
sidered in our first number, will be seen applied in detail 
by its typical references, because another Sabbath was to 
be sanctified in honour of another finished work, which 
the whole system was intended to represent. All this is to 
be taken in connection with the already illustrated fact, 
that on Sinai, the moral law was re-promulged in all its 
rigour and purity, and the Sabbath, as a part of it, with 
all its orginal allusions, giving to the dispensation a 
mixed character. Recollecting then the typical character 
of that economy, we remark in the first place, that in it 
God rested. He had a rest in the land of Canaan. The 
notice of this occurs in the history of that generation 
which came out of the land of Egypt, and who, because 
of their unbelief, were not permitted to enter into it. 
“All those men which have seen my glory, and my mira- 
eles which I did in Fgypt, and in the wilderness, and have 
tempted me now these ten times, and have not hearkened 
to my voice; surely they s! hall not see the land which I 
sware unto their fathers. * This was then understood 
precisely in the way we now apply it, as appears from 
Psalms 95, 11, where reference is had to this very judg- 
ment. and is thus expressed, “Unto whom, I swore in my 
wrath, that they should not enter into my rest.” In this 
sense the apostle quotes it in his argument upon the sab- 
batical institution, where he is instructing the Hebrews in 
the connection that institution has, on general moral prin- 
ciples, with the new economy. And again, the two are 
united in a manner calculated to show how convertible 
the terms are on this subject. ‘For ye are not as yet 
come to the rest, and to the inheritance, which the Lord 
your God giveth you.” 

Thé rest then “sails the Jewish dispensation was not 
set up in the wilderness: the Israelites did not enter into 
it, until they crossed the river Jordan, and triumphed 


* Numbers xiii, 22. + Deut. xii, 9. 
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over their enemies. Here again, then, the institution is 
predicated on a FINISHED work. Great had been the 
glory displayed, the works performed, and the mercies 
dispensed i in the wilderness: and though the people saw 
and wondered, yet they appear only to be fulfilling a 
probationary period, preparatory to their entering into 
rest. The great work God designed to effect was not 
completed: the land was not divided: the tribes had not 
acquired possession: and no intermediate miracle nor in- 
dividual blessing, could be substituted for the whole, 
more than one ‘day’ s work in the original process of 
creation, could be considered as taking the place of all 
the other ‘days. “The heavens and _ the earth were 
finished,” when God hallowed the seventh day. And so 
was the fact in the present stance: the promise given to 
the fathers was fulfilled: a mighty system, typical of the 
great work of redemption which was to be parallel with 
the work of creation, and obtain like honours, was set up; 
complete in all its references, and most consoling in all its 
gracious exhibitions. This done, God entered into his 
rest. 

As thus connected with this finished work, the Sabbath 
was now also an expression of divine approbation, 
extended to that work. Every scripture reader, knows 
how highly God estimated the Mosaic economy, when 
preserved in its own proper relations, or when the anti- 


‘type was not robbed of his honours, that they might 


be heaped upon the type; how often he reminds those who 
lived under it of the multitude and tenderness of his mer- 
cies; of the pre-eminent manner in which they had been 
favoured above the nations of the earth; in short, “what 
more could have been done to my vineyard, that I have 
not done in it.” saith the Lord. His glory dwelt between 
the cherubim; he smelled a sweet savour from their altars; 
the melody of their praise was_aecepted; he told their 
wanderings, put their tears into his bottle; he pitied them 
as a father pitieth his children; he said “this is my rest 
for ever; here will I dwell; for I have desired it.” 

In the second place, it was a rest for his people. The 
trouble and toil to which they had been subjected by their 
journeyings through the wilderness were then to be at an 
end; their enemies on every hand were subdued, and 
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they were to enjoy the dews of heaven, and the fatness 
of the earth. But besides, and far above, all this, they 
were to enjoy great spiritual privileges, peculiar to the re- 
Jation in which they were placed. As compared with the 
nations around, they had much advaniage “every way3 
chiefly because that unto them were committed the 
oracles of God.” They had presented to them by the 
heavenly limner a portrait of the Prince of Peace; they 
had exhibited to them, in all the variety of shade and 
morning, noon and night, the suffe rings and merits of the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world;”’ 
they had seated upon their throne, the emblem of the 
King of kings and Lord of lords.” Surely then, in a 
worship, whose outward ceremonies were framed by such 
enactments, and whose appeals were so directly to the 
heart, embracing every thing that was dear to an immor- 
tal soul, they had rest with God. They loved to approach 
his altars, and delighted to tread his courts. The holy 
man then bowed and worshipped, clad in vestments which 
belong to the children of God in all ages; the robe of 
light and beauty covered the whole renewed man; and 
there were seen, hanging in its folds, and shining at every 
turn, all the lovely ornaments of christian virtue. Listen 
to holy David, “return unto thy rest, O my soul, for the 
Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee.”—«O God, thou 
art my God; early wiil I seek thee, my soul thirstieth for 
thee, my flesh longeth for thee in a dry and thirsty land, 
where no water is; to see thy power and thy glory, so as 
[ have seen thee in the sanctuary.” ‘Behold, O God, 
our shield, and look on the face of thine anointed. For 
a day in thy courts is better than a thousand. I had 
rather be a door-keeper in the house of my God, than to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness. For the Lord God is 
asun and shield; the Lord will give grace and glory; no 
good thing will he withhold from them that walk up- 
rightly.” Blessed are they that dwell in thy house, 
they will be still praising thee.” 

In conformity with this, it is to be recollected, that un- 
der that economy, the people were placed in covenant 
with God. This fact is so frequently asserted, that the 
reader, who can take any interest in our discussion, will 
ask for no quotations. ‘The doctrine of the fact, is, that 
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in acts of religious worship, they approached God in the 
relation constituted by this covenant. He was called, m 
God, our God, his God, their God; he styled himself, toy 
God, your God; on the other hand, they were his peop'e, 
and each term expressive of his relation to them was set 
by a reciprocal one, expressive of their relation to him. 
All these were interpreted by the covenant, and employ- 
ed in reference to the purposes for which that covenant 
was made. “This day the Lord thy God hath commanded 
thee to do these statutes and judgments: thou shalt there- 
fore keep and do them with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul. Thou has avouched the Lord this day to 
be thy God, and to walk in his ways, and to keep 
his statutes, and his commandments, and his judg- 
ments, and to hearken to his voice: And the Lord 
thy God hath avouched thee this day to be his pe- 
culiar people, as he hath promised thee, and that 
then shouldest keep all his commandments; and to make 
thee high above all nations which he hath made in praise, 
and in name, and in honour, and thou mayest be an 
holy people unto the Lord thy God, as he hath spoken.’”’* 
The rest therefore, which was now established, distinctly 
embraced a spiritual principle; the believer had rest in 
the worship of God. 

In the third place, a particular day was sanctified, or 
set apart, in honour of this finished work, as had taken 
place at first, and would afterwards occur, when the pro- 
mis of redempto: would b actully accomplished The 
Sabbath was then a sign. So itis represented in Exod. 
chap. xxxi. verse 16—18. It was to be sanctified by 
them, under all the allusions derived from that peculiar 
church establishment. It was therefore so set apart, as 
to become a holy day in honour of the work now finished, 
in correspondence with the principles already elucidated 
as entering inte the construction of A REesT. ‘Phere 
Was an impelling moral influence, acting upon every 
Jewish bosom, like that derived from the finishing of 
the heavens and the earth acting upon Adam, and 
through him to be transmitted to his children, as long as 
the covenant of works should preserve a distinction 


* Deut. xxvie 16, 19. 
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between the human race and the rest of God’s intelligent 
creatures.—How long that would have been, whether a 
d« terminate period was contemplated when the several 
systems should be amalgated into one, or the distinetions 
should be eternal, is a question, which, like a great many 
others that nerplex and divide, trouble and separste, 
concerns neither our faith, nor our practice. We have 
met all the fair claims of the subject we are discussing, 
when we find a particular day set apart, commemorative 
of the finished work, and entering into a rest so intro- 
duced. 

A question, however, may arise, why the day so set 
apart, was not a different day from the original Sabbath? 
The inquiry is not without its importance, nor its diffi- 
culty. But we feel prepared, we think, to meet it. 
The original institution was a moral one: as such, it 
required the seventh portion of our time. The economy, 
now set up, was typical of ancther, which afterwards 
was to present the moral law fulfilled, under which, 
according to the relations at first established, a seventh 
portion of our time should still be sacred. If then, the 
original institute had been fulfilled or repealed, there 
had been room for change of the day; but as neither of 
these was the fact, as the Mosaic economy was a mix- 
ed adminis:ration of the two covenants, as it more fully 
represented the first than the second, when a change 
might occur, the day must be the same, or more than a 
seventh portion of our time be required, which would up- 
turn all our principles of a rest, or ecclesiastical consti- 
tution, erected in honour of a finished work; or esta- 
blish two distinct rests, and consequently two distinct 
systems of worship at the same time. 

A principle which we have stated, as entering essen- 
tially into the Mosaic economy, ought here to be dis- 
tinctly remembered and fully estimated; that dispensa- 
tion re-promulged the moral law as unfulfilled a pro- 
mise, it was true, had long before been given, which 
pledged entire obedience; but that promise was not vet 
accomplished. The ceremonial law respected, but only 
typified it. The moral law never was perfectly obcyed 
by Moses, more than by any other man before him or 
after him; it was, therefore, as rigid in its claims as ever; 
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and as the sanctification of the seventh day belonged to . 
it, this could not be set aside; a change could not take 
place in regard of it, more than of any other principle 
which characterised the law of which it was a part. And 
though the Mosaic economy does present a finished work, 
yet it is only figuratively and comparatively so. It did 
not finish transgression, nor make an end of sin. It 
formed but a part of the administration of God’s grace un- 
der the first promise, before ‘the fulness of time,” or the 
actual appearance of Christ, and the accomplishment of 
his meditorial righteousness. And we think that any 
reader, giving this principle its proper place and force in 
the systematic illustration these numbers pursue, will find 
all difliculty from the fact of the serenth duy being 
stil’ observed, removed. At least, we have done all 
we have thought necessary, to relieve his min on this 
part of cur subject, which we feel to be oi deep and vital 
importance to the present interests of society. 

Another question may be started:—had not the Jewish 
nation, under the ceremonial law, other Sabbaths: Un- 
questionably they had. But these were all peculiar to the 
dispensation. ‘hey had no reference to the original insti- 
tute in Paradise; none to the patriarchal dispensation 
after the fall; nor any to the New Testament economy, 
further than as they memorised some event, that might 
possess a typical character. They had their monthly and 
annual festivals, which belonged to them as a nation; and 
which no more interfered with the Sabbatical institution 
we are considering, than a national rest, on which our 
country, in commemoration of any splendid event in her 
history, might resolve, or a day of thanksgiving for spe- 
cial mercies, or of humiliation under peculiar judgments, 
which she might recommend, would interfere with our 
hallowing the first day of the week as a memorial of the 
resurrection of the Lord of life and glory. And accord- 
ly they have all been set aside under the new dispensa- 
tion, as having no connection with it, and belonging entire- 
ly to the previous economy, which had now expired by its 
own limitation. ‘Let no man, therefore, judge you in 
meat or in drink, or in respect of an holy-day, or of the 
new-moon, or of the Sabbaths: which were a shadow of 
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things to come; but the body is of Christ.”* Here they 
are evidently repealed as being mere Jewish ceremonies; 
and are associated with Jewish rites and feasts whose 
obligation no longer rests upon the human conscience. 
Nor ¢an we imagine what connection the sabbatical insti- 
tution, which forms the subject of these essays, has with 
them, unless it be, in its mere Jewish allusions, and, so 
far, we grant, it is repealed along with them. 

In the history of mankind, communities have always 
felt a desire to memorise events occuring in their history, 
by such institutions. Days sacred to these purposes are fre- 
quent among them all. What was the origin of this uni- 
versal custom, we shall not pretend to say, unless the in- 
stitution, we are now endeavouring to explain, can ac- 
count for it. And we can not conceive any thing deroga- 
tory to a divine legislation, in engrafting national cere- 
monies upon such a predilection, granting to the human 
intellect a fair result of its own harmless speculations, and 
to the human heart a gratification of its predominating, 
but inculpable, feelings; especially, where abundant cause 
is afforded for the most liberal indulgence, and this is 
precisely the ground we conceive those institutions among 
the Jews to occupy, with this peculiarity, that as they 
were God’s peculiar people, and living under a govern- 
ment of which he was the acknowledged head, they all 
had a religious reference, designed, perhaps, to show us, 
that anation is as much under law to God as an individual; 
ought to be equally scrupulous in legislative enactments: 
and will have to sustain his scrutiny and meet his 
righteous awards; for upon what principle has a mana 
right to set aside the law of Jehovah, because he is the 
governor of a nation, when “all nations before him are as 
nothing, and they are counted to him less than nothing 
and vanity?” 

A third question may arise, why was the breach of the 
Sabbath punishable with death? ‘To this we reply, that 
the law of Moses not only framed an ecclesiastical, but a 
meg government; that there were many offences ad- 
judged by the Jewish law to be capital; whi ich, by the 
divine statute were so estimated, and to which, in their 


*Ool. fi. 16, 17. 
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own proper relations, we only betray our own littleness 
and folly, by objecting. For, shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right? Or shall we bring down his sovereign 
rule to our party questions and political absurdities? The 
question occupies precisely the same space with a number 
of others, which might be asked: whv was any other sin 
against the moral law punished with de:th> Why was 
any ether sin against a national statute ued ec with 
death> And the answer to either of them, would liberate 
us from further remark. 

To conclude our discussions on this part of our subject. 
We have had an opportunity of reviewing an economy, 
designed to s:ow, that all creation, combined under the 
wisest direction and the happiest and most philosophic 
forms, has no redeeming energies. Uhat it is in vain, man 
thus tries to remove his guilt, or meet the questions that 
await him at the Almighty’s bar. That no revelation of 
mercy from heaven was ever designed to disregarded and 
set aside the moral law. Nor is there any way of acquiring 
eternal life or meeting the sorrows of death, but by the 
intervention of a Redeemer, who can clothe us with a 
perfect righteousness, and present us unsullied before the 
judgment seat. May the reader be among them who shall 
be feund to have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb; who shall have palms in 
their hand, and crowns upon their brow, and sing praise 
for ever and ever. 





PROVERBS. 


47. An idol is nothing, and error is nothing; but these 
nothings are the most dangerous things im the world. 

48. It is hard for a rich man to trust in providence. 

49. The goodness of God leads to repentance; and the 
kindness of reproof promotes amendment. 

50 A young christian wonders that he is no better; an 
old, that he is no wirse. { 

51. As the sun shining through a cloud, so is a kind 
look to a sorrowful heart. | 

52. The tears of sympathy, like the showers of spring. 
cause the virtues to look green. 


CHRISTIAN CONSOLATION. 


“Maw is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward.” 
This appropriate simile illustrates a fact, which every 
man not only knows, but feels. The history of each 
succeeding generation is a tale of varied and ever 
varying distresses, as though a “roll of lamentation, of 
mourning and of woe” were spread out over our earth, 
and the angel who unfolds it were commissioned to waste 
and destroy. Not only is palpable transgression made 
the evident instrument of its own chastisement, but even 
the commonest virtues of men are associated in their 
exercise with the keenest trials. The husband must part 
with his wife, and the parent with his child; the noblest 
deeds are ascribed to the basest of motives; talent de- 
voted to the general good is followed by envy into its 
higher spheres of action; courage is written in blood and 
tears; justice is too stern for the common gaze; charity 
weeps over her own mistakes; and political sagacity is 
often the mere agent of destruction, hurrying thousands 
tothe tomb. Every association of human circumstances 
is turbid and perplexed, involving our race in a thousand 
troubles, and winding up in some fearful disaster. But 
he who would present society with a portrait of itself, 
undertakes a task as painful as it 1s unpopular, and ex- 
poses himself to obloquy and censure in propurtion as the 
likeness is correct and striking. We have now a more 
pleasing service to render our readers, and shall present 
them consolations which are within every one’s reach, 
however numerous they may be, who have not wisdom 
enough to seek them. 

Yet there is another view of human sorrow which 
must not be passed by. The christian, with all his hopes 
and privileges, is still a child of affliction. So evidently 
and uniformily so, that philosophy has questioned his 
faith, and smiled at his patient endurance, or quiet sub- 
mission. It has been sneeringly asked, if the Redeemer 
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bore his people’s griefs, why are they not exempted from 
evil, which would seem to be but a fair claim upon remu- 
nerative justice. And the question might not be so easily 
answered, if the scriptures, which owe all their light and 
value to the apostolic character of the Son of God, had 
not admitted the fact, and furnished us with the principle 
of solution by enlisting it in the scheme of grace. The 
truth is, that affliction, always the consequence of sin, 
may and does, in the anomalous condition of the christian, 
prove a blessing. That primarily it is to be considered as 
a curse, is not to be questioned by any scriptural reason- 
er; and that it is continually operating as such, is not to 
be denied by an intelligent observer; but to suppose that 
a remedial scheme, may not, by its redeeming efficacy, so 
alter its character, as to make it the instrument of ulti- 
mate good, and its existence perfectly consistent with the 
most munificent grace, is not enly entirely to beg the 
question, but with unpardonable negligence to leave un- 
noticed one of the commonest facts, by which the seri 
tures themselves explain the subject in hand. «What son 
is he whom the father chasteneth not?’”? And is there no 
difierence between a judicial sentence and parental chas- 
tisenent? But whatever cavillers may think of it, this 
is an avowed principle in the providences of the God of 
grace; “My son despise not thou the chastening of the 
Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of him.. For 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth.””** Then the afflictions of 
the christian are the expression of his heavenly father’s 
love, designed to yield in him “the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness,”’ and to werk out for him, ‘a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory; and if so, they 
fuily acquit the justice, and happily exhibit the grace, of 
him, who ‘so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him, should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 

But leaving this, for why argue after the scriptures have 
so plainly decided, let us ‘attend to christian consolation, 
which shall be considered i in this essay, as it is to be de- 
rived from scriptural views of the relations which God 
maintains to the believer. And, 


* Heb. xii. 5, 3 
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1. He is his father. ‘Behold what manner of love 
the father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called 
the sons of God.”? Now this term not only has its mean- 
ing, but like all other terms borrowed from human things 
with which all ought to be familiar, it is intended to he 
peculiarily expressive. Thus the Redeemer frames an 
argument for the comfort of his disciples, resting enurely 
upon the known consequences of the relation to which the 
term is applied: **What man is there of you, whom if his 
son ask bread, will he give him a stone? Or, if he ask a 
fish, will he give him a serpent?” ‘The term father as 
belonging to a human relation, avails to form all these 
calculations, and entirely to reprobate him who disap- 
points them. But observe, how the argument applies: 
“If ye then being evil know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your father which is 
in heaven, give good things to them that ask him!” Then 
may we make a full use of the term, and for all religious 
purposes, in every duty they require, and under every 
trouble to which they expose, calculate upon every sup- 
port we need, and every blessing promised to filial 
affection. ; 

Again, God by an ancient prophet, represents his 
tenderness to his own people, under the same figure of 
parental love, in a way well adapted to reprove all un- 
belief, and at the same time to show that such terms are 
to be interpreted with the fullest latitude. ‘Can a woman 
forget her sucking child, that she should not have com- 
passion on the son of her womb? Yea, they may forget, 
yet will I not forget thee.” ‘This is certainly stating the 
case in the strongest possible form. Of all created beings, 
who is more helpless than a sucking infant? Indifference 
to its cries would be more than brutish; and ina mother— 
we have no words to express our censure. Can the case 
occur? Yea, it may; yea it has; yet, saith the heavenly 
parent to his believing child, will not I forget thee. Hu- 
man virtues, which among the children of reason so long 
measured their conceptions of divine perfections, form but 
a poor exhibition of the moral characteristics of God, and 
when he candescends to refer to them as explanatory of 
the principles of his gracious dealings, it only serves to 
reveal our heavenly origin as created in his image, and 
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affords the best illustration which the nature of the case 
admits. Kind, tender, and various as may be the feelings 
of man to his suffering fellow, strong as be the throes of 
the parental bosom when a beloved child suffers and 
weeps, yet they cannot parallel divine love; the love of 
God to his adopted son, who, redeemed by the blood of 
the Lord Jesus, is made an heir of glory by free and 
unmerited grace. 

The human relation is mutual, and when a reference is 
made to it for the purpose of explanation, terms are used 
in the full force of their reciprocity. If God be a father, 
the believer is a son. “And if this sonship be misunder- 
stood, if the professor of religious hope be insensible to 
the power of filial affection, it 1s in vain to comfort him 
under trouble by referring to God as our father: for 
though, according to the order of moral operation in the 
bosom of the believer, the latter precedes the former, and 
‘‘we love him because he first loved us,”’ yet they neces- 
sarily exist together. The representation of divine love 
as that which reigns in the bosom of a father, is entirely 
fruitless unless there be kindled up the corresponding 
feelings of a child. That God first loved us is a matter of 
common revelation, which may be and has been, most 
perseveringly disregarded: to love him as we ought is a 

matter of special and saving grace. What avail all the 
strong and affecting admonitions of the divine word, all 
the tender and pathetic appeals of the ministry of recon- 
eiliation, without the energy of the Holy Spirit creating 
a reciprocal principle in the heart? 

All religious consolation exists in personal experience. 
It may be that animal feeling shall lead to deception, yet, 
while the rule is, “by their fruits ye shall know them,” 
religion is a mere name without reciprocity. The love 
of God to us abstractly considered, does not constitute 
what we call religion: but the love of God shed abroad in 
the heart by the Holy Ghost given unto us, does. Reli- 
gien 1s the assemblage of human virtues as they are pro- 
duced and combined by evangelic agencies. And so 
here: christian consolation is to be derived not from the 
abstract idea that God is our father; but from its own 
natural and necessary extension that we are sons. Leta 
ehristian doubt this: let his graces be meagre and his 
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evidences deficient; let his darkness thicken and his fears 
multiply; let his faith stagger and his hope shrink; in a 
word, let his personal interest be jeoparded, and where 
is his comfort? Now, believer, thou art a child of God. 
And what then? Why, if a child, then an heir; an heir 
of God and a joint heir with Christ Jesus. The sum is, 
that a believer in order to realize the comforts to be de- 
rived from this relation, should aim to mingle with his 
meditations upon his father’s love the evidences of his 
own sonship.—‘*‘My beloved is mine and I am his.” 

All this is beautifully exhibited. in the Redeemer’s ser- 
mon on the mount, his argument expressing the inference 
we should draw from our relation as sons, as well as from 
God’s relation as our father, and with a direct view of 
administering consolation: ‘Take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for 
your body what ye shall put on. Is not the life more 
than meat, and the body than raiment? Behold the 
fowls of the air, for they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they?” What is 
the value of a sparrow compared with that of a child in 
the estimation of a loving father? For thee, believer, the 
sword of incensed justice was bathed in the blood of his 
only begotten son: and if he, inso marked a manner dis- 
penses his bounty to irrational and irresponsible animals, 
shall he neglect thee, his redeemed one? ‘It is written in 
the law of. Moses, thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the 
ox, that treadeth out the corn. Doth God take care for 
oxen? Or saith he it, altogether for our sakes? For our 
sakes, no doubt, this is written.”—“‘And why take ye 
thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow: they toil not, neither do they spin; and 
yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so 
clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-mor- 
row is cast into the even, shall he not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith? Your heavenly father knoweth 
that ye have need of these things.”* All your ways are 
before him; all your wants he observes: he tells all your 


*® Matt: vi, 25—34 
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wanderings, puts your tears into his bottle, and writes 
them in his book. Surely the christian, whom the Hol 
Spirit brings near to the throne, inspires with boldness 
and confidence, and instructs to ery out, Abba, Father, 
knows this, and may in all his straits indulge in the 
sweetest meditation. Happy one. ‘He who hangs cre- 
ation on his arm, and feeds it at his board, will not let 
slip a ransomed child, nor let him starve.” 


‘‘When life sinks apace, 
And death is 1n view, 
This word of his grace 
Shall comfort us through; 
No fearing or doubting, 
With Christ on our side, 
We hope to die shouting, 
The Lord will provide.” 


It may add force to this view, to remark, that this re- 
lation is always to be considered in connection with the 
institute that establishes it. ‘Then God is our Father in 
the sense and for the purposes, which the new covenant 
declares. ‘Come out from among them, and be ye se- 
parate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing; 
and I will receive you; and will be a father unto you.” 
In hike manner are we sons, “born, not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 
And what shall such a relation yeild? “If children, then 
heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ. He that 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall he not with him also freely give us all things? 
Let no man glory in men; for all things are yours; 
whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, : 
or life, or death, or things present, or things to a 
come; all are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ 5 
is God’s.” If he, who can claim God as his father, and 
view himself as a son, under an institute, which throws 
out such illustrations, multiplies such promises, inspires 
such hopes, conducts to such issues, may not sing, and 
exult, and triumph, who may? His spirit ranges far 
above the vanities of earth, lives in an atmosphere which 
the tempests and storms of this troubled world can never 
reach, and may well long to be away and shout his ailelu- 
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ias, where the redeemed are robed in light, and crowned 
in glory. 

The Lord Jesus is his brother. ‘The Redeemer as 
our brother hasthe same nature with us, and consequent- 
ly there is between us a community of interest. ‘For- 
asmuch as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, 
he also himself likewise took part of the same;” and this 
he did with the revealed intention of taking part with 
them in their sorrows, that he might comfort and de- 
liver;—“that through death he might destroy him that 
had the power of death, that is the devil, and deliver 
them, who, through fear of death, were all their life time 
subject to bondage.” And in this, there is seen great 
voluntary humiliation, the result of the most tender and 
ardent love. ‘We see Jesus, who was made a little, or 
for a little while, lower than the angels, for the suffering 
of death.” “I am crucified with Christ, nevertheless 
I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me, and the life I 
live in the flesh, is by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself for me.” How closely do 
the ties of this brotherhood draw together Christ and 
his people. ‘Both he who sanctifieth, and they who are 
sanctified, are all of one. For which cause he is not 
ashamed to call them brethren, saying, L will declare thy 
name unto my brethren, 1 in the midst “of the church will I 
sing praise unto thee.” The worldling may be thought 
wise, mighty, noble, and be possessed of more than heart 
could wish; and the children of God may be reviled 
and persecuted, may be counted as foolish, weak, 
base, and be “‘chastened every morning:” but the isord 
Jesus is not ashamed of their stripes ian their tears: his 
“delights” are with them, while they mourn on earth, 
and he will quickly recognise them before his father and 
the holy angels, as possessing the lovely lineaments of his 
image, and having washed their robes and made them 
white in his blood. Surely communion with such a bro- 
ther, who has stooped so low, and suffered so much, must 
be the source of ineffable joy to all who love him. Thev, 
instead of complaining of the hardness of their lot, may 
well count it joy to suffer shame for his name; may ¢lory 
in their tribulation, as they pass through it to his kine 
dom, to dwell with him for ever; and feel themselves 
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willing and strong to sustain, as though the remunerative 
joys of heaven were already poured into their souls, as 
though “the Spirit of glory and of God rested upon 
them.” 

But Jesus did not humble himself merely to suffer. To 
make common lot with us in sorrow, would contribute 
little to those elevated feelings, the christian is called to 
indulge, without power to relieve. “For the suffering of 
death, he was crowned with glory and honour.” He was 
not only humbled for the suffering of death, but through 
death he was to pass to his throne. He was made “per- 
fect through sufferings.” He came back from the grave, 
bearing on his shoulder “the keys of hell and of death;” 
all power in heaven and in earth is placed in his hands; 
he has a name which is above every name; he has spoiled 
principalities and pewers; he is head over all things for 
his church. And if his love urged him to do so much 
for us in the hour of tears and blood, what may we not 
expect from him when seated at the right hand of power? 
What wants of his people cannot he relieve, who has all 
resources given to him to be so devoted and dispensed? 
What fetters cannot he break, what opposition cannot he 
erush, who wields all power? What protection cannot he 
afford, who gives his angels a charge in the great work of 
conducting his sons to glory, bids them encamp on the 
plain where the holy war is waged in his name, and minis- 
ter about their persons, who fight under the banner of 
the cross? What doubts cannot he remove, what sighs 
eannot he hush, what cup shall not he bless, who can 
shed the light, and pour the joys of heaven into the soul? 
Art thou hungry, believer? He can commission the ra- 
vens to feed thee. Art thou thirsty? He can wave the 
sceptre of his grace over the flinty rock, and rivers shall 
follow thee in the way. Does death press thee hard? 
A chariot of fire he has in waiting, an angel wing is out- 
spread, his own everlasting arms are around thee, a coal 
from his altar shall purify thy lips, thy spirit shall be 
clothed upon with her house which is from heaven, thy 
body shal} be awaked from the long sleep of the tomb, 
and thou ‘shalt live, and reign, and sing praise with him 
for ever—a brother of the Son of God. 
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Another remark is to be made explanatory of this re- 
lation which Christ bears to us, as a source of consolation; 
and that is, that though he is now in heaven, he still takes 
part in the sorrows of his people. ‘He that despiseth 
you,”’ said he to his disciples, *despiseth me.” ‘We 
have not an high priest which cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities; but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin.”” Singular words. 
He sees all our distresses, and feels for us, and with us, 
while we endure them. His knowledge of them is: not fur- 
nished to his affectionate bosom by his omniscience, nor yet 
by angelic reports merely, but from his own experience. 
«He learned obedience by the things which he suffered.” 
“Tn that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he 7x able 
to succour them that are t-mpted.” But so Paul w uld 
comfort the persecuted and afflicted Hebrews, and so the 
prophet records that the people of God were sustained 
ages before. ‘For he said, surely they are my people, 
children that will not lie: so he was their Saviour. In all 
their affliction he was afflicted, and the angel of his 
presence saved them in his love, and in his pity he 
redeemed them; and he bare them, and carried them 
all the days of old.”* OO! if the christian has not 
means to attain his end, who has? If he may not go 
cheerily on, if he may not patiently endure, if he may 
not firmly believe, if he may not confidently hope, who 
may? Then let the church sing with David amid his vic- 
tories, or with Luther amid his discouragements, ‘‘Goa 
is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble 
Therefore, will not we fear, though the earth be removed, 
and though the mountains be carried into the midst of 
the sea. ‘Though the waters thereoi roar and be troubled, 
though the mountains shake with the swelling thereof. 
There is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad 
the city of God, the holy place of the tabernacles of the 
most High. God is in the midst of her, she shall not 
be moved, God shall help her, and that right early.”’+ 

3. The Holy Spirit is his paraclete or comforter. ‘The 
Redeemer, whose compassions we have just mentioned, 
displayed them in all the variety of circumstance wiich 


* Ts. Ixiii. 8.9. t Ps. xlvie 1—5, 
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the relation he bears to us presented. His disciples had 
long enjoyed his society: beheld his miracles, and listened 
to his words: but at the close of his ministry they were 
called to endure a very severe trial. He was to be 
separated from them, and that in a manner both painful 
and ignominious; a disaster, which they heard him foretel, 
and to which they saw he was resolved quietly to submit, 
while they had no clear apprehension of its causes or its 
consequences. In their trouble he promises not to leave 

them orphans; but to send them another comforter, whose 
ministry should not be so speedily interrupted, but who 
rose abide with them for ever; manifesting unto them 

' that it was necessary for them to know: and after they 
should be gathered unto their fathers, remaining to biess 
the church in all future ages. 

It belongs to this Holy Spirit to concern himself about 
all the wants of Christ’s asia ones, and in cenfor- 
mity with the general principle of his operations, which 
is, to appear as the external agent in all divine acts, to ac- 
complish the effects, which the plan of redemption contem- 
plates. Accordingly he dwells in the believer; consecrates 
his body as the temple where he resides, and exercises a 
superintending agency over all his in iterests. Is the 
christian in darkness’ ‘The Spirit takes of the things 
that are Christ’s, and shows them unto him. Is he in 
temptation? When the enemy comes in like a flood, the 
Spirit of the Lord lifts up a standard against him. Does 
he desire to approach the mercy seat? The Spirit enables 
him to make intercession with groanings that cannot be 
uttered. Does he complain of coldness in his religious 
devotions? The Spirit softens and melts, until he cries 
out in much filial tenderness, Abba, Father. Does he love 
the world too much? ‘The love of God is shed abroad in 
his heart by the Holy Ghost given unto him. Does he 
lack internal evidence of his own adoption? The Spirit 
bears witness with his spirit, that he is a child of God. 
Does he desire external evidence in the good works he 
performs: The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
tewperance. In short, all his concerns are managed, and 
all the objects on which his heart is set, are guaranteed, 
bv the Holy Ghost, dwelling and operating in his heart. 
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“What! know ve not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God, and 
ye are not your own? For ye are bought with a price: 
therefore, glor: fy. = in your body, and in your spirit, 
which are God’s.” 

The great iti for every professor to settle, 1s 
whether he has received the Holy Ghost? Not in his 
miraculous gifts, for that he might affirm, and yet never 
reap the rewards of the covenant of life: ‘Many will 
say unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not pro- 
phesied in thy name? and in thy name have cast out 
devils? and in thy name have done many wonderful works? 
And then will I profess unto them, I never knew you, 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” Butin his saving 
operations. This is the interesting inquiry; for ‘if any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ. he is none of his.” 
And if he can meet this query, if he has been truly con- 
vinced of sin, if he has been born again, if he has been 
brought out of darkness into God’s marvellous light, if he 
has been sealed up unto the day of redemption, if he is 
bringing forth the fruits of righteousness and evincing his 
spiritual mindedness by a walk and conversation which 
become the gospel, then may he have peace. He isa 
believer, and has peace with God; he is a subject of the 
spirit’s work, the fruit of whose operation is peace; “for 
the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteous- 
ness and peace, and joy ia the Holy Ghost.” Then all 
the operations of the Holy Spirit, who is sent forth into 
the hearis of God’s children, are designed to eonsole, and 
happy is every one who has received the spirit of God. 

li any one, whose eve may rest on these pages. should 
be a stranger to these things, I would record for him the 
overture of the father’s love; “Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters;”’ the grace of our Lord 
Jesus, “he is able to save unto the uttermost, all, that 
come unto God by him:” the freeness of the Holy Spirit; 
“if ye then being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your heavenly father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” 

Christian reader, I have supposed you in trouble: your 
path lies through a world uf sorrow: they who shall be 


* 1 Cor. vi, 19, 20. 
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found “arrayed in white rebes”’ at last, shall “come out 
of great tribulation.”” 1 have endeavoured to render 
you a grateful service. in telling you of the richness and 
variety of your consolations: and shall be thankful to him 
whe has taught me these things, if [ have been instru- 
mental to enlarge your views, to confirm your faith and 
elevate your hopes. Can’st thou not now say, with Paul, 
in sweet and holy triumph, “who shall lay any thing to 
the charge of God’s elect? It is God who tustifieth. Who 
is he that condemneth? It is Christ that died, yea, rather 
that is risen again, who is even at the right hand of 
God, who also maketh intercession for us. Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or 
distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or sword? As it is written, for thy sake we are killed 
all the day long; we are accounted as sheep for the 
slaughter. Nay in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through him that loved us. For I am per- 
suaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


ee ee 


PROVERBS. 


53. Mankind can do little for or against. 

54. He that fears not the world, will make the world 
fear him. 

55. Ask counsel of a fool, and he makes himself your 
master. 

56. He that is sure of every thing, knows nothing. 

57. “Tis a fine memory that forgets injuries; but the 
eurse of God rests upon him who forgets kindness. 

58. We owe a cebt to our ancestors, let us pay it to 
their posterity. 

59%. Seat a fool on a throne, and the world bows before 
a put a wise man in a cottage, and his friends forget 
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THE 
WEAK BELIEVER ENCOURAGED. 


SUGGESTED BY 


Matth. vi. 30. O! ye of little faith. 


Ovr design in this essay is, to describe the christian 
of weak faith in various circumstances; and at the same 
time to offer some considerations for the strenghtening and 
confirming of his faith in these different respects. But 
since the word of God warrants us to make a distinction 
between mere nominal and real christians; since the former 
may have a speculative faith, which does not influence the 
heart, and consequently has no claim to the salvation of 
Christ; and since their faith is easily shaken by outward 
unfavourable circumstances, perhaps some of the ensuing 
descriptions, are chiefly applicable to them.—That, how- 
ever, the weak faith of real christians is pointed out, 
cannot be doubted. It is to be wished that the one as 
wel] as the other would seriously examine himself as in 
the presence of the Lord, according to what he shall read, 
and that he would pray for grace to make the necessary 
improvement. 

1. We shall in the first place consider the christian of 
weak faith as it respects the providence of God. To this 
subject the passage of scripture which forms the basis 
of these remarks, more immediately refers. In the pre- 
ceding words our Saviour endeavoured to lead his dis- 
ciples to an entire dependence upon divine providence; 
that they should not incredulously concern themselves 
about the necessaries of life; that God, who provides for 
his inferior creatures, for the fowls of the air, and for the 
lillies of the field would much more provide for them. It 
would be necessary for many christians at the present day, 
frequently to read this whole chapter. It certainly might 
be a mean under divine grace to lead them from the ob- 
jects of sense to the objects of faith; it might bring them to 
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a knowledge of their own insufficiency, and of their entir 

dependence upon God; it might urge them to seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, that such a 
portion of the necessary and good things of this world 
might be added unto them, as the wisdom of God would 
deem consistent with their spiritual and eternal welfare. 
But alas! the means that are ordained to produce this dis- 
position are too generally neglected. The senses gain the 
ascendancy over the operations of the mind; man forgets 
the creator and cleaves to the creature; and hence, when 
his endeavours are crossed and his designs frustrated, he 
is lead to doubt the very existence of providence. Tis 
true, no reflecting mind, in any circumstance whatever can 
deny a general prov idence. ‘The being of a God and the 
creation of the world, independent of m any other con- 
siderations, make it absolutely necessary. But how fre- 
quent is the particular providence of a God called inte 
question. We do not refer to a certain set of men who 
from principle deny a special providence; but to those 
why profess to believe, that which God has revealed in his 
sacred oracles concerning his special care of man. When 
prosperity smiles upon them and their wishes are gener- 
ally accomplished, then indeed they are ready to give 
assent to this doctrine; but let adversity frown upon them; 
let difficulties and bereavements assault them, how apt 
are they to fall into doubts and despair! Here one 
mourns as without hope, over the death of a beloved re- 
lation; there another laments the loss of his earthly pos- 
sessions; presently we hear complaints about the pros- 
perity of the wicked and the adversity of the pious; af- 
terwards the persecutions of the world make us impatient. 
Says a parent who has lost an only son: no, providence 
has no more comfort for me in store; my life must be 
spent in grief—I can find no object that can substitute 
that which is lost; the solace of my heart and the prop 
of my declining years are gone, for ever gone! Ah! but 
who can sound the depth of my distress, exclaims the 
otlier, who has experienced the reverse of affluence and 
fortune; I have lost that which makes life agreeable; 
distress stares me in the face; I shall come to want and 
die of a broken heart. Is it possible, asks he. who com- 
plains about the different situations of men; is it possible, 
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that wicked mei should prosper, and good men suffers; is 
this a mark of divine government; is it equitv—is it jus- 
tice? Alas! concludes he, whom the world is persecuting, 
alas! my endeavours are vain; my attempts to promote the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of my fellow men are frus- 
trated.—I am requited with ingratitude; calumniated 
without cause.—Such are the scruples, complaints and 
dissatisfactions of short-sighted mortals concerning the 
dispensations of an all-wise providence. ‘Thus their lit- 
tleness of faith in this respect is exhibited. 

Now such christians we would advise to reflect fre- 
quently on the course of providence with man, from 
examples in holy writ, and from our own experience. In 
the Old Testament we find that they whom God designed 
for the highest eminence in practical piety, and worldly 
distinctions, were led through many perplexing diflicul- 
ties and severe trials before they answered his design. 
And indeed, it is necessary that man be debased, before 
he is exalted. This at least, is a solid principle in a spiri- 
tual sense. Itis only then that man comes toa right 
knowledge of his own weakness and insufficiency, that he 
learns to place his dependance upon God, and to ascribe 
all the glory of his elevation to him. It indeed does not 
always follow, when we suffer temporal bereavements, 
that they afterwards, of course, will be replaced; but we 
may rely on it, that if we permit providence to effect its 
design in these bereavements, we always shall be spiritu- 
ally benefited. However, of some, it may be said, that 
even worldly losses are often, not only their spiritual, but 
likewise their temporal gain. This we find, was the case 
with many of those worthies under the old dispensation. 
Read the life of Job, and then ask, what good man ever 
suffered more than he did? But after being brought to a 
right knowledge of the justness of the divine ways, his 
former prosperity was doubled. Consider the perse- 
cutions of David by Saul. After having made several 
narrow escapes of life, and repeatedly sparing the life of 
his persecutor, when he might have taken it, he who was 
but a keeper of sheep, was at length elevated to a throne. 
Recollect the history of Joseph. Being sold by his own 
brothers to Egyptian merchants; nite’ rwards cast into 
prison, on account ef his strict chastity; he was at length, 
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through the interposition of providence, made next in 
authority to the king. Thus he became a mean, through 
which not only all Egypt; bet all his father and family 
were saved from perishing of famine. ’Tis true, that good 
men often suffer, and that wicked men often prosper; this 
fact, had nearly shaken the faith of Asaph; but go with 
him in the sanctuary, and view the end of such wicked 
men, and you will not envy their situation; unless you de- 
sire to be at length utterly consuned with terrors. 
Recollect also, that adversity is often the very means of 
divine providence to prepare good men for an unspeaka- 
ble and eterna! weight of glory. 

If our present limits would admit, we might illustrate 
this with examples of pious christians, who are now in 
heaven. They who complain about the ill success of their 
endeavours, to promote ‘the temporal and spiritual inte- 
rest of their brethren, should inquire, whether their own 
imprudence was not in a great measure the cause of teir 
disappointment: and if not, they should comfort them- 
selves with the hope, that their endeavours, with the di- 
vine blessing, at some future day, may produce good con- 
sequences. ‘They should remember, at the same time, 
when persecuted for their charitable exertions, that Jesus 
Christ and his apostles also suffered for the cause of trnth 
and holiness. and that the disciple is not better than his 
master. After all, it is our duty to submit implicitly to 
the dispensations of an all-wise providence, and to keep 
ever in mind what the Lord saith: *‘“My thoughts are not 
your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways. For as 
the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts.”’* 

2. Observe the christian of weak faith, with respect to 
the atoning sacrifice of Christ. Here we do not include 
those, who entirely reject the Saviour of the world; be- 
cause they have, in this case, no faith at all. They do 
not even deserve the appellation of nominal christ. ns. 
Although they may have been baptized in the name of 
Christ; yet they have no right to call themselves chris- 


* Isa. ly. 8, be] 
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tians: because they have apostatized from Christ. Here 
we would merely observe, by the way, that it would be 
well for many light minded infidels of the day, if they 
would spend as much time and attention in reading the 
Bible and vindications of our holy religion, as they do in 
reading the works of their infidel brethren. We can as- 
sert confidently, that they then would be persuaded, nof 
only to be almost, but entire christians. It is, at any 
rate, very unfair, to make ourselves acquainted with but 
one side of the question in a controversy, and not with 
the other. At least we are very unfit to pass judgment 
on the merits of the case. If honesty and fair dealing 
are requisite in any important affairs, how much more 
here. But let us not digress too far. We are to con- 
sider, not infidelity, but weak faith with respect to the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ. The devil, in company with 
our depraved nature, has been busy from the beginning 
unto the present time, in drawing the mind off from God, 
And since the mediation of Christ is the only way to re- 
unite to God, he uses all his endeavours ts frustrate every 
attempt to effect this reunion. His principal endeavour 
is to create doubts respecting the reality, sufficiency, and 
ellicacy of the atonement. ‘These doubts are not seidom 
of the following import. Could not God, in consequence 
of his infinite mercy, pardon sin, merely upon a peniten- 
tial return of the sinner to him? Could the transgres- 
sions of such worms as we are, compared with the deity, 
effect him in such a manner, as to require more than a 
mere penitential return? Or, is it right, that the inno- 
cent should suffer for the guilty? How can the suffer- 
ings of one man expiate the guilt of myriads? Is it pos- 
sible that in so short a time one person could suffer the 
penalty of ali that incalculable number, from the crea- 
tion of the first man and woman, down to those who shall 
exist to the end of time, and who all were doomed to a 
boundless eternity of punishment? Or, if atonement has 
been made for the sins of mankind, will it prove effica- 
tious to me? Am I, perhaps, not too great a sinner? 
Have I not sinned beyond pardon? All-those who are 
honestly perplexed. or who honestly complain of such 
doubts, may be addressed with the words: O ye of little 
faith? 
28 
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Such christians we would advise to review some of the 
many irrefutable arguments in favour of an atonement. 
The arguments in favour of an atonement, in general, are 
convincing; those brought forward in favour of that 
made by Christ, in particular, strong and conclusive; 
and altogether so many and so various, that even the 
limits of an essay would scarcely admit touching upon 
them. We will therefore, at present, only remind the 
reader of a few arguments, to meet those objections Just 
now made God then would not pardon sin, upon a mere 
penitential return of the sinner to him: because he is not 
only infinite in mercy, but also in justice and holiness, 
Now one attribute of the deity cannot contradict, much 
less aniul, the other. As much inclined. then, as mercy 
is to pardon the sinner, so rigid justice is to demand sa- 
tisfaction for sin. If the "ibd of God are founded upon 
equity and justice; if sin is a total disregard of his laws 
an’ open defiance of his justice; then a mere penitential 
return could not satisfy this divine attribute. If, indeed, 
the punishments threatened for the transgressions of these 
laws, consisted merely in remorse of conscience, then per- 
haps we might have some ground to believe, that a mere 
penitential return would meet with acceptation;: but since 
the penalty of the divine law is much more severe, it fol- 
lows that this would not be satisfactory to justice. Sup- 
posing divine justice to relent in its strictness, then the 
truth of God would be violated: because he did not put 
the threats of his law into execution, without satisfaction 
being made to his justice. Thus a door would be opened 
for the most horrid eruptions of human depravity: the 
divine government completely overturned; and men in a 
fair way of becoming more wicked, than the devil him- 
sclf. It must appear evident to every person, who views 
the divine attributes connectively, and in their proper 
light, that God could not parden sin upon a mere peni- 
tential return of the sinner to him. We acknowledge it 
not right that the innocent should suffer for the guilty, 
when the sufferings of the latter are forced upon the 
former. But suppose an innocent person to choose and 
offer to suffer for one who is guilty, and the party offered 
to be satisfied with such a substitute; and suppose the 
good that would result, fully to justify such proceedings: 
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would any one say that this was wrong, or that it was not 
right? These suppositions are stubborn facts, respecting 
the sufferings of the innocent Jesus for the sins of our 
guilty world. That the sufferings of one mere man 
could not expiate the guilt of myriads, is readily acknow- 
ledged; but when it is said that one who is God and man 
mysteriously united, could effect this, the case is altered. 
Now the very truth, that the eternal God was united to 
humanity in the person of Christ, gives his sufferings 
such an infinite worth, that they are calculated not only 
to .tone for the sins of myriads of our world, but of ten 
thousand such worlds as ours. If the merits of Christ 
are of such infinite worth, then there is no man so ereat 
a sinner, but what he may obtain pardon and salvation. 
Recollect, the invitations of the gospel are general. Our 
duty is to close in with Christ, to let the number and 
magnitude of our sins be the chief inducement to close in 
with him, and to seek for grace to embrace the oilered 
salvation. Remember, Saul the persecutor, the woman 
who was a sinner, and the thief on the cross, were all ac- 
cepted, and that in preference to the self-righteous phari- 
sees, or even the young man, who kept the command- 
ments from his youth. 

3. This weakness of faith is frequently manifested with 
respect to the gospel promises. A man may possess such 
a degree of faith, as to believe in the atonement of Christ, 
and yet doubt ol his being made a partaker of it. He, 
in this case, is ready to apply to himself the reproofs and 
threats of the gospel; but cannot find himself interested 
in :ts promises. ‘This frequently takes place, when the 
Holy Spirit has brought him to a knowledge of the heni- 
ousness and guilt of sin. He sees the necessity of satis- 
faction being made to divine justice, for the transgres- 
sions of his laws, and acknowledges that only such a 
person as the scriptures represent Jesus Christ to be, was 
capable of making this satisfaction. He is sensible tiat 
merey and pardon are offered through his mediation to 
sinners that believe; but he is nevertheless inclined to 
consider himself as an exception; his wicked heart being 
‘aid open to him, and his guilt and the consequences of it 
dyeing exposed fully to his view, he consiicrs himself 
comparatively the greatest sinner. He says, he readily 
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would believe; but the very fact that faith is the gift of 
God, casts him down and causes him to despair of God 
ever granting him this gift, on account of the nature and 
number of his sins. He fears that by his long continu- 
ance in sin, regardless of every exhortation, warning, and 
reproof; he has so abused the divine patience and for- 
bearance, that God has given him up to a reprobate 
mind, and to hardness of heart; and that he has irre- 
vokably heaped upon himself the divine wrath against 
the day of wrath. To whom could it with greater reason 
and with a surer warrant be said, than to such persons: 
O ye of little faith. 

These christians we would advise to reflect seriously 
on the very important promises, the Lord has already 
fulfilled, his pledges of fulfilling all the rest, and his in- 
finite capacity of so doing. It is generally the case, when 
the Holy Spirit has brought men to a right sense of his 
sinfulness and guilt, that he views himself as the greatest 
sinner. ‘The reason is, because he is made acquainted 
with the great extent of his own depravity: but has only 
a partial knowledge of the wickedness of others. Could 
he see into their heart, and read all their thoughts; could 
he hear all their words, and observe all their actions; he 
then would be convinced that there are others equally as 
depraved and wicked as himself. This, however, is not 
his province. ‘The title, searcher of hearts, belongeth 
alone to God. It is the duty of every man to search out 
his own faults, before he attempts to scrutinize those of 
others. And that man who is continually making com- 
parisons to his own credit, and to the disadvantage of 
others, manifests a spirit of self-righteousness, which is 
directly opposed to the spirit of the gospel. When a 
man is thus far humbled, as to consider himself the 
greatest sinner, it is a proof, that the Holy Spirit has be- 
gan his good work in him. ‘To him, and to him alone, 
the promises of the gospel, respecting pardon of sin and 
reconciliation to God, through the mediation of the Re- 
decmer, are applicable. If he as yet cannot find him- 
se/f fully interested in these, let him give himself entirely 
over to the guidance of the divine spirit, and persevere 
in seeking for this interest; at a proper season he shall 
be satisfied, and be made to rejoice greatly in the Lord. 
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All the promises of God are yea, and in Christ amen.* 
The Lord is not slack concerning his promises, as some 
men account slackness, but is long suffering to us ward, 
not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance.t ‘To this man will I look, even to 
him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and that trem- 
bleth at my word.{ A bruised reed shall he not break, 
and smoking flax shall he not quench. Come unto me 
all ye that are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.| 
Recollect the many instances of our Saviour fulfilling 
these promises when on earth; he is the same compas- 
sionate Saviour now, as he was then. Go to experienced 
christians, and ask them whether the Lord has not proven 
himself a sin pardoning and covenant God to them; now, 
since he is no respecter of persons that are truly contrite, 
this is a pledge that he will also prove himself such to 
you. Remember that Christ is able to save to the utter- 
most them that come to God by him. Do not, therefore, 
cease in your applications to God through Christ; and 
you shall find in your own happy experience, that he will 
not only blot out your sins for the sake of his Son, but 
will also make you heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ. 

4. Consider the christian of weak faith, with respect 
to the refreshings of the Holy Spirit. ‘That the christian 
is meant here, who has been renewed to the divine life, 
is obvious; and that it is the office of the Holy Spirit, 
not only to produce, but also to sustain and increase life, 
is evident. The scriptures say, the Spirit helpeth our 
infirmities. We are changed into the same image from 
glory to glory, even as by the spirit of the Lord.** But 
after the sinner has been brought toa true sense of his 
sinfulness and helplessness; after struggling under the 
denunciations of the divine law, and the assaults of his 
spiritual enemies; after surmounting every difficulty, and 
pressing through death unto life, he is made to rejoice in 
the Lord, and experiences peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost; after his extacy and zeal to persuade all his 
relations, and friends, and others, to seek after the same 
happiness—to come and see, and taste how good the 


* 2 Cor. i. 20. + 3 Pet. iii- 9. $ Isa. Ixvi. 2- 
§ Matt. xii. 20. t Matt. xi. 28, ** 2 Gar, iii, 18. 
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Lord is—who that witnesseth these first fruits of divine 
love, and that never noticed the contrary, would suppose 
that the christian thus highly favoured, could ever after 
sink into dejection and sorrow; that he could sigh and 
mourn; the Lord hath forsaken me, and my Lord hath 
forzotten me; that all should be darkness in him, and 
should fear that the Holy Spirit had entirely abandoned 
him. And this nevertheless, has, often been the case with 
real christians. Their j joy has been turned into sorrow, 
their rejoicing into mourning, and their hope into feat. 
When in these circumstances, the words are applicable: 
O! ve of little faith. 

Let such christians recollect the many cheering mo- 
ments the divine spirit has already cause’! tiem in their 
intercourse with God, and the probable reasons of this 
being sometimes cheered, and at other times depressed. 
Believer! In your priv ate meditations and secret pray ers, 
in reading the word of God, cr some other good book: in 
public worship, or in your intercourse with your christian 
friends, vour soul was enlarged; you felt the love of God 
shed abroad in your heart, and you burnt with zeal to 
devote your life to God; these were cheering moments. 
Yes, perhaps, you had times when in your spiritual con- 
teimpiations and religious glow, you forgot every earthly 
object, and could have mounted like Elijah up to heaven, 
in order to adore and praise and glorify God in a more 
perfect manner. Let the recollection of these tokens of 
the divine presence, cheer your dreary moments, and urge 
you on to experience them anew. At ali events do not 
ascribe the original cause of your present dejection and 
mourning to God. You are the cause of it yourself. You 
of late perhaps, have not walked so closely with God as 
formerly; you have been remiss in duty, or you have fallen 
into some transgression. Thus, you have grieved the 
Holy Spirit, so that he for a time has withdrawn his 
cheering influences. Examine yourself attentively and 
see whether these have not been the causes of your pre- 
sent dejection. If you find this to be the case, let it 
humble you before God; let it increase your zeal, and let 
it make you more frequent and fervent in prayer. “Thus 
the Holy Spirit shall again make you to rejoice. As long 
indeed as you sojourn on earth, you cannot arrive to sin- 
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less perfection: and therefore, you may occasionally, more 
or Jess. expect to experience the divine absence. If Paul 
ha! resson to exclaim, O! wretched man that Iam! who 
sh ll deliver me from the body of this death? how much 
more every common christian. Let your weakness 
keep you close to Gods let it make you diligent i in the use 
of the means of grace: and depend upon it, that God, 
who has began his good work of grace in you, will elas 
continue and fimsh it until the day of Christ. 

5. Observe finally, the christian of weak faith with re- 
spect to the assurance of salvation. It is not seldom the 
case with such as are actually in a state of grace, that 

they have doubts and alarms of their not being finally 
accepted and received into glory. ”Tis true, they do not 
doubt the richness of God’s mercy to pardon and save 
sinners, and the sufliciency of Christ’s merits to promise 
pardon and salvation ‘They believe that declaration of 
the Lord by the mouth of his servant Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and let him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon. 
They give credit to what Christ says: Whosoever cometh 
unto me, I will in no wise cst out. They are willing to 
venture their all upon the truth; that he 1s the propitia- 
tion for our sins, and not for ours only, but for the sins of 
the whole world. Hence their humility, their daily re- 
pentance, and their diligence in prayer. But still they are 
destitute of that comfortable assurance that it hereafter 
undoubtedly will be well with them. Because they cannot 
be convinced that they draw nigh with a true heart, in 
full assurance of faith; and because they cannot confidently 
say. We know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have a building of God, an house, not 
made with hands. eternal in the heavens:* they appre- 
hend, that they as yet have no full interest in the benefits 
of Christ: and that consequently their faith is not right. 

Hence their fears, their sorrow and disquietude. Such 
belevers may with propriety be addressed with the 
ae O! ye oi little faith! 


*2 Cor. y. 1- 
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But let these christians be advised to think on the 
origin and nature of faith, and what proportion of it may 
secure them a right to eternal salvation. Every christian 
ought to know, that the Holy Spirit is the effectual cause 
of saving faith. With respect to believers, it is expressly 
said: Ye are the epistle of Christ, written, not with ink, 
but with the spirit of the living God.* Now this faith 
may exist, when the believer has no full assurance of his 
own salvation. *Tis true, saving faith never doubts of the 
object of salvation; it is always sure that Christ is able 
to save, and that he is willing to receive the sinner; but 
it may nevertheless, doubt of being already received, and 
of having a secure interest in the Saviour. Of this assur- 
ance of the object of faith, the apostle gives an example, 
when he prays for the church, that their hearts may be 
comforted, being knit together in love, and unto all riches 
of the full assurance of understanding, to the acknow- 
ledgment of the mystery of God, and of the father and 
of Christ.t Fear not therefore, oh! believer, who art 
assured of the object of salvation. Persevere in seeking 
for that comfortable assurance of your individual interest 
in this salvation. At some future period, when the wisdom 
of God shall see fit, your soul’s desire shall be fulfilled. 
A few more struggles and you shall be relieved; a few 
more anxieties and you shall be at rest. Soon shall de- 
ficiences give way to perfection; soon your hope shall be 
changed into enjoyment; your faith into vision; soon you 
ne more shall see through a glass darkly; but face to faces 
a little longer and you shall obtain the end of faith, your 
soul’s everlasting salvation. O! that every unconverted 
sinner might be concerned for this happiness. That every. 
inquiring soul might be assured of its enjoyment. That 
it might realize the undoubting confidence of every be- 


hever. 


* 2 Cor. iii 3.. *Col. ii. 2. 
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Canon IT. ‘When your oppenent in argumentation lays down some self-evident 
and important truth, and reasoning from it correetly, overturns your whole hy pothe- 
sis; insiantly deny his self-evident truth, maintain that it is a glaring absurdity, and 
call upon him to demonstrate it.” ZENO. 


COM MEN TARY. 


F'uts is a most important logical precept. and was in 
great and merited repute and in general use among the 
ancient Grecian sophists, who no doubt derived it from 
our author. There is a fourfold advantage, which ac- 
companies this bold and vigorous plan of reasoning. 1. It 
noppluses and stupifies your opponent, who is alarmed 
7 find that in your hand even axioms lose their virtue. 

. It makes you appear a prodigy of acuteness in the 
a of the spectators, who are always sure to attach 
themselves to the cause of a desperate assertor. 3. If 
your opponent is weak enough to undertake the proof of 
a self-evident principle, he involves himself in an impos- 
sibility, and grows more perplexed, unintelligible, and 
absurd, at every step, to the no small amusement, and 
perhaps contempt, of the audience. 4. As you have 
earried him from the ground, where he would have de- 
feated you, and brought him to ground where he can do 
nothing but fret and exhaust himself, you have leisure to 
amuse ‘yourself with his confusion, and to choose any new 
expedient, which the nature of the case may require. 
But all these things are best illustrated by examples: ew- 
perientia docet. We shall extract a few passages from 
a famous document, which will prove that the principles 
of the Zenoic logic have long reigned in the schools of 
the wise. Take the following. 

‘The love of God not ruling in our hearts any more, 
carnal concupiscence must needs govern them; and every 
action becomes corrupted thereby.” 

29 
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‘‘Concupiscence or charity render the use of the senses 
good or bad.” 

‘The obedience of the law must necessarily arise from 
some source, and that source is charity. When the love 
of God is its inward principle, and God’s glory its end, 
then that which appears outwardly is pure, otherwise is 
hypocrisy or feigned righteousness.” 

‘What can we be without the light of faith, without 
Christ, and without charity, but error and sin?” 

‘¢As no sin can be without the love of ourselves, so no 

ood works can be without the love of God.” | 

‘In vain do men call unto God and call him father, if 
they do not call upon him with the spirit of charity.” 

“God crowns charity alone; he that goes by another 
motive, runs in vain.” 

‘‘God recompenses charity alone, because charity ho- 
nors God alone.” 

‘God, as well as religion, is not to be found, where 
there is no charity.” 

Having made these extracts on the subject of christian 
charity, I shall make a few on the fear of punishment, as 
a principle of piety. 

“If the fear of punishment alone causes repentance, 
the more violent it is, the more it leadeth to despera- 

ton.” 

‘Fears stop only the hand, but the heart remaineth 
adherent to sin, so long as it is not directed by the love 
of justice.” 

“He who abstains from evil only out of fear of punish- 
ment, commits it in his heart, and is already guilty thereof 
before God.” 

‘‘He that approacheth unto God, should not come to 
him with his brutal passions, nor be led by a natural 
instinct or fear, as beasts, but by faith and love, as 
children.” 

Any person unacquainted with the mysteries of the 
Zenoic logic, would imagine that the above propositions 
express the simplest and plainest principles of the christian 
religion, but nothing can be farther from the truth than 
such a supposition, as we are assured by one of tie best 
judges of that religion, who was also profoundly skilled 
in the mysteries of Zeno. The foilowing is his irreversi- 
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ble decision. ‘‘We do respectively, by this our ordi- 
nance, which shall perpetually stand in force, declare, 
condemn, and disallow all and singular the above inserted 
prepositions, as false, captious, ill- ‘sounding, offensive to 
pious ears, scandalous, pernicious, rash, injurious to the 

church and its practice; not only outrageous against the 
ehurch, but even against the secular powers; seditious, 
blasphemous, suspected of heresy, and savouring of here- 
sy itself: as also encouraging heretics and heresies, and 
even schisms; erroneous, often condemned, and lastly, 
also heretical; containing divers heresies,” &c. Xc. 

The manner in which these decisions were enforced, 
though but ill calculated to convince, never failed to si- 
lence; which, as to the peace and good order of society, 
answered the same, and even a better end. Let us pro- 
duce a few instances of Zenoic logicians, who have at- 
tempted to convince the understanding. Somebody had 
taken it into his head to assert, that the knowledge of the 
true God is a very great benefit and blesging, because 
the author of our religion has said, ‘This Ys life eternal 
to know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.”” “By no means,” exclaimed Sfondrati, 
‘snot to know there is a God, must be esteemed a benefit 
and a favour. For sin being essentially an affront to the 
divine Being, by offending him: take away this know- 
ledge of God, and it necessarily follows, that there is no 
affront, no sin committed, and no eternal punishment to be 
feared.” 

The love of God has by some been considered as the 
first principle of practical piety, an opinion which they 
affect to build upon that commandment: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind.” But hear the Zenoic 
comment of the famous Sirmond on the passage. ‘Be- 
hold,”’ says he, “the goodness of God, and how great it 
is. He has notso much commanded us to love him, as 
not to hate him.”? The same learned author commenting 
on that text; “If the Son shall make you free, yon shall 
be free indeed,” exclaims, “yea, we shall be free, as I 
hope, by his own testimony, from that too strict obliga- 
tion, which some would lay upon us, ef loving God.” 
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Let us produce another exemplification of this canon, 
from a different school of Zenoic logicians. The apestle 
Paul, when treating of the necessity and efficacy of chris- 
tian faith, has for some cause or other used the following 
expression: *‘Do we then make void the law through 
faith? God forbid: yea, we establish the law.”* This 
text had been for a long time interpreted thus; that as 
the Son of God could redeem us from the curse of the 
law, only by being made a curse for us, he actually es- 
tablished the authority of the law, and by his own ex- 
ample, taught his disciples that they must obey the di- 
vine law, for God forbid that they should ever be set free 
from the rule of moral righteousness. But a school of 
Zenoic logicians arose, who upset all this commenting, 
an’ bravely interpreted the apostle by the law of contra- 
diction. “We do make void the law,” say they, “through 
faith; God forbid we should not.”? A famous professor 
of the Zenoic logic, and a no less famous advocate of 
faith, both of them professed preachers of the gospel, 
held the following dialogue. ‘*Do you believe you have 
nothing to do with the law of God?” «I have not, J] am 
not under the law, | live by faith.” “Have you, as living 
by faith, a right to every thing i in the world?” «TI have, all 
is mine, since Christ is mine.’ ‘“May you then take any 


thing you will and any where; suppose out of a shop, with- 


out the consent or knowledge of the owner?” “I may, if I 
want it; for it is mine, but I will not give offence.” “Have 
you also a right to all the women in the world?” “Yes, 
if they consent.” ‘And is not that a sin?” “Yes, to 
him that thinks it a sin, but not to these whose hearts are 
free.”’ 

i/sis way of setting aside first principles, is one of 
the methods of SWALLOWING A CAMEL, a subject ef 
which we will treat more ied in another article. 


* Rom. iii. 31. 
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JUDGMENT OF CONSCIENCE. 


“We trust we have a good conscience.”—Heb. xiii. 18. 


T'u1s is a modest speech. One might be disposed to 
imagine, that if any thing be naked and open to a man’s 
observation, it must be the state of his own conscience; 
and that this is the subject upon which, of all others, he 
ought be permitted to speak with the most absolute cer- 
tainty. Yet perhaps, on considering matters candidly and 
seriously, we may at last come to the concluBion, that the 
persons may be pronounced happy, whovin a given in- 
stance, can say even this much in their favour; “we 
trust we have a good conscience.” In a few instances, 
indeed, it may be possible to speak with absolute assur- 
ance of our integrity; for accusations may be brought 
against a man, of sins which he is sure he has not com- 
mitted, or perhaps so much as thought of. Butin general, 
the testimony of conscience should be received as the de- 
cision of a judge, neither infallible, nor quite disinterest- 
ed. The volume of conscience is not so easily read as 
one might at first conjecture; many important facts are 
omitted in the entry, through carelessness; others are re- 
corded with so hasty and tremulous a hand, that it 1s not 
easy to determine what they are; some have been erased 
by partiality; others have disappeared through length of 
time; so that when we come to sum up any particular ac- 
count, and strike the balance, it will be well, if we be 
able to say, “‘we trust we have a good conscience.” 

Paul, whose words we have taken for our motto, some- 
times speaks in high strains, and takes God to witness 
upon his soul, for the integrity of his declarations; but on 
other occasions he declines the use of such decisive 
language. In speaking of the fidelity required of a stew- 
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ard in God’s house, he say, “Moreover it is required in 
a steward that a man may be found faithful. But with me 
it is a very small thing to be judged of you, or of mars 
judgment, yea I judge not mine own self; for although I 
am not conscious to myself of any thing amiss, yet even 
in that case I am not justified; but he that judgeth me is 
the Lord.”* What an admirable view of our condition! 
Man’s judgment of us, is a very small matter, for he can- 
not search our heart and motives, and therefore if he was 
ever so candid and just, he can decide only on the nature 
of the external actions, without being able to determine 
any thing respecting the moral state of the agent. Even 
our own judgments of ourselves are not final, because 
they are liable to error. But there is one who judgeth, 
and whose judgment is final, because it cannot possibly 
be wrong, for he knows all our actions, thoughts, and 
motives, and can be influenced neither by affection nor 
enmity, nor any respect of: persons, but by justice alone. 

In meditating on this subject, with the recording pen 
in our hand, we find that we have brought ourselves into 
deep waters; and have stood still for some time, hesitating 
whether it were best to turn back, or move forward. The 
question which has troubled us is this, what ought to be 
the practical application, of the principles stated, the 
truth of which we cannot fora moment doubt. Yet that 
very truth casts a sort of misty cloud around the human 
condition; and like Moses entering the cloud we exceed- 
ingly fear and tremble. The judgment-of the world is 
worth nothing—our own judgment not final. And an 
omniscient righteous judge to decide at last! Let us grope 
our way through this darkness as we can. 

Surely then it must follow that professors of christianity 
must not give themselves up to security, supposing that 
since they are recognised as saints by the church of God, 
and perhaps celebrated as great christians, of much ex- 
perience in the ways of goodness, and eminently useful 
in their day, that therefore, they are accepted by God, 
and the destined heirs of glory. ‘It is a small matter to 
be judged of man’s judgment.” Paul was more than a 
christian, he was an apostle, and a great and highly 
favoured apostle; and although he had his enemies and 


ad Cer. iv. Q2—4, 
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persecutors, yet he had the ear and the heart, the con- 
fidence, and the applause of the christian church, be- 
vond all the apostles, yet all this was a small matter with 
him, it gave him no assurance that he should be accepted 
of God in the day of judgment. Ah! what will the good 
opinion of men, or a funeral eulogy, or a religious bio- 
graphy, avail us when the heart searching God calls 
us into judgment. 

It also follows that even the testimony of our conscience 
must be received with caution, and that too much weight 
must not be laid upon the decision of this judge. Though 
he be the best judge upon earth, yet even this judge 
has his partial waywardness, and his motives for it. Let 
us go on to speak in figure. Conscience sustains a three- 
fold character. He is at once, the judge, the criminal 
and the executioner. When he condemns, it is himself 
that he condemns for not having done his duty, and the 
pronounciation of the sentence is the infliction of the 
punishment decreed. Is not this a fact? And by what 
language shall we make it clearer? Is it to be wondered 
therefore, that conscience should open his ears to every 
plea of innocence, that he should give full weight to every 
argument in extenuation of guilt, that he should reluct- 


antly condemn, and always award the lowest degree of 


punishment, and grant pardon on the slightest pretences. 
O! conscience, thou wast once the vicegerent of God, and 
as a God presidedst in the human bosom. Thou our 
light, our lawgiver, judge, and Lord, art no longer infalli- 
ble. And on thy throne thou sittest trembling, through 
distrust of thy own impartiality. Happy is the man who 
can say, ‘we trust we shall have a good conscience.” 
When our conscience is always awake and operative, 
when it prescribes our duty, and prompts us to its per- 
formance, and approves the deed, happy are we. “Our 
rejoicing is this, the testimony of our conscience, that in 
simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshy wisdom, 
but by the grace of God we have had our conversation in 
the world.* 

The last inference which flows from our subject, is the 
most important of all, namely, that whether mankind 
should panegyrise or slander us, and whether we cause- 


* O Gor, i. I2, 
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lessly condemn or unjustly magnify ourselves, we must 
at last answer to a judge who has no partialities; and who 
will set aside the judgment of the whole world, and even 
our own judgment against us, if it has been unjust, and 
will vindicate us equally from popular slander, and from 
self-slander, and who on the other hand will set aside our 
judgment of self-partiality, though all the world had rati- 
fied it. This is the key-stone which makes the arch. We 

must come before an infinitely just judge at last; what 
need we care, then, what sentence the world passes on us! 
And why should we deceive ourselves? Why should 
conscience take bribes from the passions to betray justice? 
Why should conscience hold such long vacations? Why 
should not the whole of human life be term time? Why 
should not causes be reviewed, and re-reviewed, so long 
as they are cognizable by the ‘court? The final review 
before the Supreme J udge, will close the cause for ever! 


— + oe 


Anecdote of John Wesley.—‘Some years since, says 
he, I tuld a-gentleman, Sir, | am afraid you are covetous. 
He asked me what is the reason of your fears? I answered, 


a year ago, when I made a collection for the expense of 


repairing the foundry, you subscribed five guineas; at the 
subscription made this year, you subscribed half a guinea. 
He made no reply, but after a time asked, pray Sir, 
answer me a question. Why do you live upon potatoes? 
I replied it has much conduced to my health. He answered 
I believe it has. But did you not do it to save money? I 
said I did, for what I save from my own meat, will feed 
another, who else would have none. But, Sir, said he, if 
this be your motive; you may save much more. I know a 
man that goes to the market at the heginning of every 
week, there he buys a penny worth of parsnips, which 
he boils in a large quantity of water. The parsnips serve 
him for food, and the water for drink the ensuing week; 
so his meat and drink together, cost him only a penny a 
week. This he constantly did, though he had likewise, 
two hundred pounds a year, to pay the debts which he 
had contracted before he knew God. And, this, says 
Wesley! was the man whom I had set down for a covetous 
man. 
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HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


_—— 


CHAPTER If. 


tHE CHARACTER OF THE JEWISH NATION IN THE DAYS OF 
OUR LORD. 


P reviousty to entering upon the history of our Lord’s 
public ministry, it will be necessary to give a rapid 
sketch of the population and political condition of the 
holy land in those days, of the prevailing religious par- 
ties and opinions, and of the public morals in general. 
In order to judge correctly of these subjects, we must go 
back to the grand schism which split the Israelitish com- 
monwealth into the rival and hostile kingdoms of Judah 
and Israels; for that event changed the character and for- 
tunes of the whole race, and may be regarded as the re- 
mote cause of their extraordinary debasement in the times 
of our Saviour. 

When Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, took advantage of 
the impolitic conduct of Rehoboam, to wrest ten tribes 
from the sceptre of the house of David, his next object 
was to give consistency to his revolt and stability to his 
throne. Like most ambitious men, he was not restrained 
by any religious principle, but adopted the means most 
prompt and efficacious for the attainment of his end, with- 
out regarding their impious and nefarious nature. He 
abolished the true religion, by establishing the worship of 
golden calves at Dan and Bethel, the former in the 
northern extremity of his kingdom, the latter in the 
southern; least by attending the solemn feasts at Jerusa- 
lem, his subjects should find the zeal for their divine reli- 
gion to prevail over a temporary irritation, and rekindle 
their innate loyalty to the family of David, which both in 
war and in peace had laid them under so many obliga- 
tions. In changing their religion, he found it necessary 

29 
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to mutilate their sacred code: he disparaged and rejected 
the writings of the later prophets, particularly those of 
David and Solomon, because they designated Jerusalem 
as the only authorised seat of the national altar and wor- 
ship, and represented the family of David as a divinely 
anointed race of kings, from whom the great king of their 
nation and Saviour of the world was to descends retain- 
ing only the Pentateuch or five books of Moses, which 
had specified no particular place for the divine residence 
in the nation, nor designated any family to the throne of 
Israel. His sanction of the Pentateuch, however, was no 
more than a reluctant sacrifice, which the policy of the 
prince made to the prejudices of the people; he would 
willingly have abolished that part of the sacred code 
along with the rest, and have rendered his subjects alien 
and hostile to every thing held sacred in the other king- 
dom. Yielding this point to irresistible necessity, he se- 
cured his object in a different way. He tolerated, en- 
couraged, and patronised the establishment of all the 
idolatries and abominations of the heathen around him. 
till he rendered his nation more abandoned, than any 
heathen nation whatever. He not only altered the di- 
vine law and worship, but the priesthood; and set up the 
meanest of his people as priests to his idols; he also 
changed the seasons of the religious solemnities, that his 
subjects might be in all respects as different as possible 
from their brethren of Judah.* 

His conduct is the more extraordinary and inexcusa- 


© ble, as he might have been secured in the possession. of 


the ten tribes, by the almighty power of God, had he pur- 
sued a diflerent conduct, and established the true wor- 
ship among them. ‘The following quotation will show us 
the unaccountable derangement of understanding, which 
ambition and unbelief produced in this bad man. 

‘‘And the man Jeroboam was a mighty may of valour: 
and Solomon seeing the young man that he was industri- 
ous, he made him ruler over all the charge of the house 
of Joseph. And it came to pass at that time, when Je- 
roboam went out of Jerusalem, that the prophet Ahiyah 
the Shilonite, found him in the way; and he had clad 


* 1 Kings xii. 
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himself with a new garment; and they two were alone 
in the field: and Ahijah caught the new garment that was 
on him, and rent it in twelve pieces: And he said to Je- 
roboam, take thee ten pieces; for thus saith the Lord, 
the God of Israel, behold, I will rend the kingdom out of 
the hand of Solomon, and will give ten tribes to thee: 
(but he shall have one tribe for my servant David’s sake. 
and for Jerusalem’s sake, the city which I have chosen 
out of all the tribes of Israel:) because that they have 
forsaken me, and have worshipped Ashtoreth, the god- 
dess of the Zidonians, Chemosh, the god of the Mo- 
abites, and Milcom, the god of the children of Ammon, 
and have not walked in my ways, to do that which was 
right in mine eyes, and to keep my statutes and my 


judgments, as did David his father. Howbeit I will not 


take the whole kingdom out of his hands but I will make 
him prince all the days of his life, for David my ser- 
vant’s sake, whom I chose, becxuse he kept my command- 
ments and my statutes. But I will take the kingdom 
out of his son’s hand, and will give it unto thee, even ten 
tribes. And unto his son will I give one tribe, that 
David my servant may have a-light always before me 
in Jerusalem, the city which I have chosen me to put 
my name there. And [ will take thee, and thou shalt 
reign according to all thy soul desireth, and shalt be king 
over Israel. And it shalt be, if thou will hearken unto all 
that | command thee, and wilt walk in my w ays, and do 
that is right in my sight, to keep my statute and my com- 
mandments, as David my servant did: that I will be with 
thee, and build thee a sure house, as 1 built for David, 
and will give Israel unto thee. And [ will for this afflict 
the seed of David, but not for ever.”’* 

Notwithstanding that the kingdom was thus secured 
to him by the divine promise, upon condition of his 
reigning in the fear of God; notwithstanding that the 
idolatries permitted by Solomon. were assigned as the 
cause of Jehovah’s anger with the family, and of his own 
elevation to royal dignity; the moment he ascended the 
throne, his first thought was to perpetuate his power in 
defiance to the Almighty, and by means of that very 


* 1 Kings xi. 28—39. 
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idolatry, which he saw so severely punished in the per- 
son of his degraded competitor. And notwithstanding 
that miracles were wrought before his eyes and on his 
person, by a prophet of the Lord, on the occasion of 
dedicating his temple at Bethel,* he persisted in his 
course of wilful impiety till his dying day; neither warn- 
ings nor judgments could produce any effect upon his 
obdurate mind. 

The succeeding kings of Israel, following the detesta- 
ble policy of Jeroboam, multiplied the objects of their 
idolatry, and the nefarious rites of their abominable wor- 
ship. Baal, Moloch, Baalpeor, Ashtaroth, Baalzebub, 
and countless other deities of a similar stamp, were the 
objects of their devotion. 

Four things distinguished idolatrous worship in every 
age and country; drunkenness, lust, murder, and the 
maiming or laceration of the worshippers own person. 
These atrocious deeds are not merely tolerated, but they 
are solemnly enjoined as acts o: religious worship, and 
necessary to propitiate the gods. ‘The children of Israel 
sacrificed their own infants to their idols; in their frantic 
devotions, they lanced and gashed themselves with 
knives before their altars; and had groves prepared for 
the most abandoned prostitutions. ‘True religion incor- 
porates with its worship, all that is pure, chaste, and 
lovely, and elevated in morals; idolatry, all that is im- 
pure, cruel, detestable, and devilish. What then must 
have been the state of morals in a nation, where profli- 
gacy and abandonment constituted the national worship; 
and where the most devout religionist was the most de- 
testible monster in respect to moral conduct. 

Another circumstance must be taken into considera- 
tion, in respect to the general character of the kingdom 
of israel. ‘The worship of the true God was not allowed 
even an equal toleration with the horrors of idolatry, but 
was the object of relentless persecution. Some in that 
kingdom still continued firm in their fealty to the God of 
Israel: God assured Elijah, that he had reserved seven 
thousand who had not bowed the knee to Baal; and Oha- 
diah had concealed a hundred of the Lord’s prophets, by 


4 Kings xfif. 
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fifty in a cave, and fed them with bread and water, to 
preserve them from the vengeance of Jezebel.* Thus 
piety and virtue were hunted out of the land, while im- 
piety and profligacy were nurtured and promoted by the 
whole force of the civil authority. The consequence was, 
that with the exception of a few concealed characters, the 
kingdom of Israel became one of the most abandoned 
communities, that ever disgraced humanity, equal to the 
five nations of Canaan, whom God had doomed to exter- 
mination, or to the present devotees of Juggernaut. 
Even the divine patience was at length exhausted, and 
this kingdom was blotted from the list of nations for 
ever. 

In the reign of Hoshea, Salmaneser, king of Assyria, 
invaded Israel, and after a siege of three years, made 
himself master of Samaria, the capital, took Hoshea 
prisoner, made the principal inhabitants of the land cap- 
tives, transplanted them into Assyria, and dispersed them: 
in Halah and Habor, by the river Gozan, and in the 
cities of the Medes.+ Thus perished the kingdom of 
Israel 721 years before the birth of Christ, and 234 
years after its establishment by Jeroboam, the son of Ne- 
bal, “who made Israel to sin;”’ and who by seducing them 
from the worship of the true God, brought them under 
the exterminatory vengeance of his wrath; and who 
stands upon the page of history an everlasting monu- 
ment to those who seek empire and perpetuity by rebel- 
lion against Jehovah. The deportation by Salmaneser 
was not the only calamity which befel the wretched king- 
dom of Israel. His father, Tiglath-pileser, had nineteen 
years before sacked several of its cities, and carried away 
with him the inhabitants into captivity; and at a subsequen 
period, his successor Esarhaddon, made another depor- 
tation. ‘Thus was the land of Israel emptied of all its 
wealthy, industrious, and vigorous inhabitants; its gov- 
ernment dissolved, its cities laid in ashes, its fields left 
without cultivators. Nothing remained but a wretched 
rabble of aged, and sick, and maimed, and poor; who 
were left behind only because they would have been a 
useless burden to their conquerors. And we might say 


* 2Kings xvii. 6: + 2 Kings xviii. 4 
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of the land of Israel, as Thucydides has said of Greece, af- 
ter the long and fatal Peloponnesian war, that it resem- 
bled nothing but the empty and bloody skin of an immo- 
lated victim. So complete was the desolation of the land, 
that the king of Assyria found it necessary to transport 
other tribes of captives from Babylon, Cutha, Ava, Ha- 
math, and Sepharvaim, and plant them in the Israelitish 
territory.* Such a mixed rabble, differing among them- 
selves, in language, laws and religion, formed a most de- 
testable community. The new comers brought with them 
a fresh set of idols, abominations and vices, to be added 
to those under which the land already groaned; whilst 
there was no attracting principle to unite these distinct 
races of men into one, except the strong impulse which 
drives the vitious into the communion of criminal indul- 
gences. It will be kept in mind, that these were the pro- 
genitors of those who are mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment under the name of Samaritans and Galileans; and 
it was thought proper to give a somewhat lengthened ac- 
count of the parentage of those who displayed so detesta- 
ble a character in the days of our Saviour. 

We must now turn our attention to the kingdom of Ju- 
dah. If we attend to the reformation affected by the 
good king Josiaht we will be convinced that in idolatry 
and moral abandonment, the kingdom of Judah fell 
nothing short of the kingdom of Israel; Indeed it was not 
superiour virtue that exempted the kingdom of Judah 
from the same utter extinction which had befallen the 
kingdom of Israel. ‘The latter was in fact the more 
guilty of the two.{ Judah not only enjoyed the temple 
and true worship of God, of which Israel was deprived, 
but she was blessed with a more abundant number of 
prophets, and with many excellent kings who in addition 
to the influence of their pious example, employed the 
whole force of government to abolish idolatry and main- 
tain the pure ordinances of the God of Israel; and in ad- 
dition to all this, she had the example of the desolation 
of Israel before her eyes, as the just punishment of the 
enormities in which she was indulging. Yet not only did 
Judah equal, but even surpass Israel in the abominations 


* 2 Kings xvii. 24. + 2 Kings xxiii. (+ Ezek. xxiii. 11. Jer. iii. 11. 
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of idolatry, as may be seen in the writings of the pro- 
phets. And any one who reads the reformation effected 
by the good king Josiah, which is recorded in the twen- 
ty-third chapter of the second book of Kings, will judge 
that the guilt of Judah had reached the extreme point of 
enormity. 

The reason why God spared Judah in existence, was 
his faithfulness to the promise which he had made by the 
mouth of his servant Jacob.* <The tribeship shall not 
depart from Judah, nor magistracy from his descendants 
until the arrival of Shilo.”” Hence, during the whole of 
the Babylonian captivity, Judah retained the organisation 
of a tribe, as the twelve tribes had done during their 

captivity in Egypt. And when the day of her deliver- 
ance arrived, she had her magistrates and her records, 
and was enabled to organise her system. of religious 
worship in the land of Canaan, in a perfect consistency 
with the rights of different families, and with the special 
privileges of the house of Aaron. By the providence of 


- God, her enemies had preserved the sacred utensils of the 


temple, and voluntarily restored them, while the tribe 
had preserved its registers and genealogies to a sufficient 
degree, for the purposes of once more establishing a re- 
ligious and political community according to the law of 
Moses. 

We may simply observe, without enter ing into the dis- 
cussion of the question, that the period of seventy years 
which had been fixed for the duration of the captivity of 
Judah in Babylon, by the prophet Jeremiah, when he first 
foretold that event,} was very precisely observed in the 
issue. Commentators have differed as to the proper 
commencement of the captivity. If it be supposed to 
commence, at the time when Nebuchadnezzar, reigning in 
conjunction with his father, invaded Judah, took Jerusa- 
lem, made king Jehoiakim his tributary, and carried 
away the finest children of the royal family, and of the 
nobility to Babylon, among whom were Daniel, Shadrach, 
Meshech, and Abednego: then it will terminate at the 
time when Cyrus the Great, issued his famous decree for 
the rebuilding of the temple.{ But if the state of cap- 


* Gen. xxxx. 10, + Ter, xxvii. 8—I11. + Ezra. 3. 
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tivity be supposed to begin at the time when Nebuchad- 
nezzar desolated the whole land, rifled the temple of its 
treasures and sacred utensils, reduced both it and the city 
to ashes, and carried captive into Babylon king Zede- 
kiah and the whole mass of the more reputable inhabi- 
tants of the country;* in that case it ends at the finishing 
of the second temple. The following is Lavoisne’s 
chronolgy of these events, which will sufficiently answer 
our purpose, though we know that others have calculated 
the periods differently. 
Nebuchadnezzar takes Jerusalem, 
under Jehoiakim, and makes the 
first deportation of Judah to 
Babylon A.M. 3398 B.C. 606 
Cyrus the great issues his decree 
for rebuilding the temple at Je- 
rusalem A. M. 3468 B.C. 536 
Nebuchadnezzar. takes Jerusalem, 
rifles and burns the temple and 
city, and varries Zedekiah and 
his people into captivity A. M. 3418 B.C. 586 
The second temple finished and 
consecrated, and the first passo- 
ver celebrated A. M. 3488 B.C. 516 
Duration of the captivity 70 70 
The principal advantage which the Jews derived from 
the seventy years captivity in Babylon, was a complete 
and final cure of their idolatrous propensities. Previously 
to this period, they had been prone to idolatry beyond, 
perhaps, any other people that ever existed; at least no 
people ever rushed into that crime with less temptation, 
or clung to it more obstinately in opposition to every mo- 
tive which is supposed to influence human action. No 
teaching could enlighten them on this subject, no kind- 
ness of their covenant God could allure them, no judg- 
ments could intimidate them, from the indulgence of their 
enthusiastic, frantic, passion for idols. But they left their 
idolatry behind them in the land of Shinaar, they wept it 
away by the streams of Babel, while they thought upon 
Zion with those longings of soul which exhaust its very 


* 2 Kings. xxv. 10—16. 
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essence. Since their return, they have been, on the con- 
trary, warked by an abhorrence of idols beyond any race 
of men that ever lived. A Jew may be seduced into any 
erime which besets humanity, save only this one; and 
though he were destitute of every other religious or 
moral principle, he will not be an idolater. What can be 
the moving principle of this invincible enmity to idols in 
the heart of a Jew, none vut a Jew can possibly know. 
The fact. however furnishes one instance, and the only 
instance perhaps which history records, of a national sin 
thoroughly eradicated. Accordingly this sm which was 
the object of the continual censure of all their ancient 
prophets, is never once charged upon the Jews of their 
day, by John the Baptist, or by Jesus. or by any aposile. 

On their return from Babylon to their native land. she 
Jews met with circumstances, which stamped upon the in- 
habitants of Judea, Samaria, and Gallilee a character. the 
miuutest trace of which was as deeply, and as sharply, 
murked in the days of our Saviour, as the day in which 
it was first impressed. ‘To these circumstances the nature 
of our undertaking calls our explicit attention; while we 
hold ourselves exempt from the necessity of noticing those 
transient occurrences, which, however important in their 
day. leave no permanent memorial 1 in the character of men 
and nations. 

We have mentioned in our foregoing narrative, that 
after the inhabitants of the land of Israel had been car- 
ried away by Salmanezer into the Assyrian captivity, 
his successor Esarhaddon transplanted captives from 
Babylon, Cutha, Ava, Hamath and Sepharvaim, and 
aie them in Samaria and Gallilee; that these wretched 
heathen mixing with the miserable rabble of native 
Israelites, the common language became a jargon of all 
their different tongues, and their religion a jumble of all 
their different forms of worship; while their manners 
assumed the complexion which might be expected in such 
a state of society, during the course of near two cen- 
turies. 

When Zerubbabel the prince of the eaptivity, and 
Joshua the high priest, began to rebuild the: temple at 
Jerusalem, and enclose the city with walis, their neigh- 
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bours viewed their proceedings with an evil eye. We 
are informed that the chiefs of the Samaritans came to 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, and asked permission to join 
them in erecting a temple to the God of Israel. “Let us 
build with you, 3 say they, ‘‘for we seek your God as ye 
do. and we do sacrifice unto him since the days of Esar- 
haddon king of Assur, who brought us hither.2* The 
Jewish chiefs, however. seem tu have been fully impressed 
with the belief, that these men were their bitterest ene- 
mies, and persons with whom they should have no com- 
mon object; for **Zerubbabel, Joshua, and the rest of the 
chiefs, of the fathers of Israel, said unto them: Ye have 
nothing to do with us to build an house unto God; but we 
ourselves together, will build an house unto the Lord 
God of Israel, as king Cyrus, the king of Syria, hath 
commanded us.” For this refusal, it would have been a 
sufficient reason that the Jews abhorred idolatry, which 
their courteous applicants practised; but there seems, in 
addition to this, to have existed in the breasts of the Jews 
a conviction that the Samaritans were at the bottom their 
most deadly enemies, and that prudence and self- 
preservation, equally with religion, required that no con- 
fidence should be reposed in them. ‘The event justified 
this caution. For no sooner were the advances of the 
Samaritans repulsed, than they threw off the mask 
and became avowed enemies. They hired counsellors 
against the Jews, ‘to frustrate their purpose, all the days 
of Cyrus king ef Persia, even unto the reign of Da- 
rius, king of Persia.” -The Book of Ezra and the 
book of Nehemiah, will furnish the reader a fall account 
of the origin of that deadly feud between the Jews and 
Samaritans, which prevailed with unabated rancour on 
both sides in the days of our Saviour. ‘The Jews would 
have no communication with the Samaritans; and the dis- 
ciples were struck with amazement when they found that 
their master had condescended te enter intu conversation 
with a Samaritan woman; who on her part seems to have 
been littic ‘ess surprised at the occurrence. How is it 
that thou” said she, **being a Jew, askest drink of me who 
am awoman of Samaria.’’t 


* Ezra. iv. 2. +t John vy. 9. 
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After sixteen years vexatious delay. occasioned by the 
intrigues, calumnies, and hostility of the Samaritans, the 
Jews resumed the building of their temple, and four years 
afterwards, it was finished and dedicated. Four years 
after this Ezra a priest well skilled in the divine law; 
called the Scribe, for his literary attainments, went from 
Babylon to Jerusalem, by the permission of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, and was accompanied by many priests and 
learned Jews, and furnished by the king’s order with 
great treasures, ‘his man was an incalculable blessing 
to his nation. He collected, revised and arranged the 
books of the Jewish scriptures, and caused them to be 
written out in the beautiful Chaldee characters, which we 
find at present in our Hebrew Bibles. He wrote the book 
which goes under his name, and was asecond Moses in dif- 
fusing the knowledge of the law of God among the people. 
No man contributed more towards the re-organising of 
the Jewish church under the second temple than. he. 


Thirteen years after the commission granted to Ezra, 


another commission was granted to Nehemiah by the same 
monarch to go up to ic SN * ‘There is not a more 
deeply pathetic narrative in the world, than that which 
this man has written concerning the origin of his under- 
taking, the state in which he found Jerusalem, the efforts 
which he made for the establishment of his nation. and 
the opposition with which he had to contend. His entire 
devotedness to his object. and the confidence with which 
he throws himself upon the divine protection, are detailed 
in the divinest narrative. The only injury which the book 
of Nehemiah has sustained, has arisen from the circum- 
stance of its composing a part of the Bible. If it were 
published as a novel, every creature would read it with 
tears. Nehemiah himself displays a most heroic spirit. 
deeply tinged with melancholy, the natural effect of such 
a scene upon a sensitive mind. His melanchely, how- 
ever, is not of that kind which depresses and enfeebles. 
but of that stamp which concentrates tn the sou! of a 
hero, a feeling of all the wrongs and calamities of his 
country, and bids him die or redetin her fortunes and her 
charuster. 
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On the arrival of Nehemiah at Jerusalem, he took the 
chief command. as political governor, and kzra devoted 
himself to his work of restoring the law. On the third 
night after his arrival at Jerusalem, he rode out alone 
and made a survey of the ruins of the city, unknown to 
any one. In fifty-two days he completed the fortification, 
notwithstanding that the Samaritan army hovered around 
them in such a threatening attitude, that every man en- 
gaged on the works laboured with his sword girt to his 
side. Here is another caiise of the immortal enmity be- 
tween the Jews and Samaritans. 

By the time that Nehemiah had fortified the city 
against the insults of its enemies, Ezra had completed 
his revision of the sacred code; the next step, therefore, 
was the instruction of the people in the law of th: ir God. 
At the feast of trumpets, when the new year wis joy- 
fully celebrated; Ezra ascended a scaffold, together with 
thirteen of the principal elders, and read the lew from 
the Hebrew text of his revised copy; while persons «p- 
pointed for the purpose, interpreted it to the people in 
the Chaldee tongue, the only one which was understood by 
the multitude at large; he continued thus day by day, 
during this festival; and afterwards during the feast of 
tabernacles, till the whole law was finished. At the close 
of this solemn business, he and Nehemiah proclaimed a 
f. st; that the people, after having been instructed in the 
law of their Lord. might realise their transgressions, and 
engage themselves to future obedience. When this fast 
was celebrated, the people bound themselves by a solemn 
oath to observe the law of their God, pronouncing a curse 
upon themselves if they drew back. 

The scene which followed is the most distressing, which 
history has recorded: it displays the firmness of Nehe- 
miah’s character in the strongest light, and shows that 
the tenderest sensilility of heart, is not incompatible with 
the severest justice in the character of a public gover- 
nor. ‘The Jews had made intermarriages with heathens, 
incompatible with the law of God, and which threatened 
the existence of the newly organised coummunity—these 
must. be dissolved, or the law viol ted, the restored 
religion corrupted, and the nation annihilated. Nehe- 
miah with all his pensive melancholy and tears, had 
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nerves for such atesk. He sealed up the sensibilities of 
his heart. and cismissed the heathen women with their 
children Mv God! whata man! But let the declaimer 
whe would cendemn him, ask himself this question: I[f 
you were dragging your beloved wife towards the shore 
in: shipwreck, and if vou must either let her go. or both 
perish, what? This is too feeble a case, men have been 
found who would perish, rather than drop the partner of 
their lot. But what man has a right to destroy a nation! 
And more, what man has a right to destroy the church 
of God! A sensitive spirit alone is capable of sacrificing 
sinsifility; and Nehemieh with all his melancholious tem- 
perement, was adequate to this most tremendous scene. 
And now, again, it may very well be supposed, that these 
women and children, sent out of the land of Judah into 
that of Samaria, would be far from making a favourable 
repert of the Jews.. Their descendants must have become 
the most inveterate of all enemies, to those who had treat- 
ed their ancestors in this manner. Other matters will be 
found in the book of Nehemiah, of great value to him, 
who would endeavour to form a correct idea of the state 
of the Jews, under the second-temple dispensation, if 
we moy so call it. But we must waive any further ob- 
servations. having already far transcended the bounds, 
which we had fixed for our remarks. 

We shall consider the Jewish church and commonwealth 
as having been re-organised by Zerubbabel and Joshua: 
and particularly by Ezra and Nehemiah. The temple 
was built, the ‘priesthood re-established, the sacrifices 
and festivals restored, the law re- promulged by Ezra, the 
people had entered into a solemn public oath. to walk 
according to the law, all vestiges of idolatry were banish- 
ed from the land, and all idolaters with their children 
sentaway. Thus commenced the last period of the Jew- 
ish temple! We shall only add, that Daniel and Ezekiel 
prophesied to the Jews during their captivity in Baby- 
lon; Haggai and Zechariah prophesied during the build- 
ing of the temple, and greatly encouraged the disheart- 
ened Jews to prosecute the work with vigour: and after 
the re-establishment of the. temple worship, Malachi, the 
last of the prophets, closed the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment by the most brilliant promises of the speedy coming 
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of Messiah, with a very precise notice of John the Bap- 
tist, his forerunner. 

The history of the Jews from this period down to the 
appearance of Messiah, presents little else than one un- 
varied scene of wars, oppressions, invasions, deportations, 
persecutions, and internal schisms and factions, extremely 
unfavourable to the growth of knowledge, and the ad- 
vancement of piety; and hostile not only to national hap- 
piness, but to public and private virtue. They fell 
successively under three of the four great monarchies. 
The Assyrian kings gave them little cause of complaint, 
and Alexander the great, treated them kindly; but many 


of his successors were cruel tyrants to the Jews; Ptolemy 


son of Lagus, governor of Egypt, took Jerusalem, and car- 
ried away one hundred thousand Jews into captivity; but 
it was Antiochus Epiphanes who was the great scourge 


of the nation. That base and detestable tyrant, who had | 


not a single redeeming quality about him, took Jerusalem 
in the one hundred and thirty-fourth year of the Greek 
empire.* He spoiled the temple of all its treasures and 
precious furniture: and filled the city with massacre and 
blood. T'wo years afterwards he sent an army against 
that unfortunate city, which burned and demolished a 
great part of it, carried off many captives and great 
booty. He decreed the abolition of the Jewish religion, 
and forbade the sacrifices and sanctuary services; he set 
up altars to idols, and offered swine’s flesh and other 


things abominable in the eyes of the Jews. The altar of 


the Lord was prostituted to the purposes of idolatry; the 
Jews were compelled by the cruelest compulsion and 
tortures to sacrifice to idols; and when they refused they 
were put to death by the most excruciating inflictions. 
To drop historical details, I would simply add, that 
Judea had become a province of the Roman empire when 
our Lord appeared in the flesh; and notwithstanding the 
unavoidable depression of a conquered nation, it enjoyed 
more liberty and justice under the iron sceptre of Rome, 
than under the unsystematic rule of the successors of 
Alexander. We shall here close our succinct and imper- 


fect sketch of the Jewish history from the captivity of 


* Maccabees. i. 29, 
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Israel and Judah, until the days of Jesus Christ. Our 

object was. merely to trace the formation of national 
character, in order to illustrate the propriety of the con- 
duct of our Lord and his apostles, in the peculiar modes 
which they adopted for the instruction and improvement 
of their countrymen. We shall now point out a few traits 
in the moral character of the Jewish people in the days of 
Messiah. 

Idolatry had been the besetting sin of the Jewish race 
from the most remote antiquity; as indeed it is a sin 
which has stained all the generations of mankind, ‘The 
causes which produce this effect, and the mode of their 
operation, have never been fully investigated. Paul has 
assigned the general cause, in the first chapter of his 
epistle to the Romans, and states it to be the repulsion 
which the corrupted mind of man feels to the idea of a 
deity so pure, so just, so holy, as the true and only God, 
the creator and governor of heaven and earth.* But 
there is still great room left for tracing the operation of 
human circumstances upon this corrupted state of the 
heart, so as to lead rational and moral creatures into the 
most irrational and immoral praetices of idolatry. In re- 
spect to the Jews in particular, we may remark that the 
erime of idvlatry among them was more inexcusable than 
among any other people. The miracles which Jehovah 
wrought for them in Egypt, at the Red sea, and during 
their forty years traversing of the wilderness; the ex- 
plicit law which he had given them on this subject; the 
covenant, frequently renewed, by which he had bound 
them with an oath to worship himself alone, and engaged 
that upon their adhering to that condition he would de- 
fend them from every enemy, and multiply their blessings 
to the extent of their heart’s desire; the miraculous dis- 
pensation under which they lived, and the succession of 
prophets raised up for their instruction, undou:euly 
ought to have guarded this people from every idolatrous 
tendency. Yet no nation was more frantically bent on 
idolatry, than the Jews. Notwithstanding that tne 
Israelites were erected into a nation, with a special view 
of preserving the worship of the true God, in opposition 
to idolatry; and notwithstanding that this elrcuiustance 1s 


* Rom. i, 22—25, 
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mentioned in the very front of theirlaw; ‘TI am the Lord 
thy God, which have brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage. Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me.”* We have no reason to believe, 
that they were at any time previous to the Babylonian 
captivity. entirely free from the worship of idols, either 
in public or private, or at least a strong hankering after 
them. That calamity seems to have cured them com- 
pletely. Neither during their captivity. nor after it, nor 
in the days of our Lord are they ever ch rged with this 
crime. Daniel, Shadrach, Meshech and Abednego were 
noble confessors for the true God in Babylon; and during 
the tyranny of Antiochus Epiphanes, the Jews furnished 
an army of confessors and martyrs surpassed by nothing 
recorded in history, except that which the christians 
furnished during the Dioclescan persecution. 

Wise the Jews shone as a bright and shining light in 
their capnivity, and converted many of the he: athen to che 
wors on, of the true God, such as Nebuchadnezzar, Cs TUS, 

¢ Darius; besides contributing to the reform:tion of the 
- siem of religious doctrines in the east, they seem to have 
imbibed some of the dogmas of eastern philosophy. — It is 
app.rent that they had embraced the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls. Thus they asked John the Baptist. if 
he wasin reality Elics.¢ It was the doctrine of the trans- 
migration which led them into so many foolish conjectures 
respecting Jesus; some of them saying that he was John 
the Baptist, others calling him Elias, or Jeremias, or one 
of the ancient prophets.t It appears that they thought 
this life to be a state of retribution, in which men are 
punished for the sins which they may have committed in 
a pre-existent state. 

On a certain occasion the disciples interrogated their 
master respecting a man who had been born blind in these 
terms “Master who did sin, this man or his parents, that 
he was born blind?’’§ However absurd the opinion of 
the transmigration of souls may appear to us, no doc- 
trine has had a more extensive circulation, and its origin 
is lost in the most remote antiquity. The inhabitants of 
India in our days, believe that the souls of men after 
death transmigrate, some into reptiles, some into fishes, 


* Exod. xx.2—3. t+ John 1—21. t Mat. 16—14.  § John ix: 1—6. 
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vr fowls, or beasts; and that some renew their existence in 
the human form, which is the most happy of all transmi- 
erations. ‘he highest hope cherished by an Indian devo- 
tee, 18 that after death he may become a man in his next 
state of existence. 

Religious character stood very low in the days of our 
Lord among the Jews. They do not seem to have aimed 
at any thing generous or lofty. ‘There is something exces- 
sively cold, harsh, and repulsive 1 in the religious character 
of that age. Religion did not then include kind feeling, «ce- 
commodating manners, a forgiving temper, and a generis 
hand; it was considered to be quite consistent with ihe 
most unfeeling selfishness, and most inveterate malice. The 
vices of that age have a closer analogy to the malignity of 
an evil spirit than to the frailty of a man. ‘The fact is that 
in the writings of the evangelists we very rarely meet with 
a tolerably decent character. Spiriiue! pride indeed shone 
in its zenith, but this is always a characteristic of a per- 
son addicted to religious forms and ceremomes; the tythers 
of anise, and mint, and cummin, can leger up their 
virtues without the possibility of miscalculation; they have 
no tedious examination of motives to engage in, the mere 
external deed is enough for them. Spiritu | pride and 
party malignity are inseparable companions in every 
state of society: and hence we are not at all astonished to 
find that the different sects and parties among the Jews 
hated each other so cordially. They were rivals, and 
their religion was ill-natured, sour, and censorious. 

The pharisees composed the most famous sect among 
the Jewish religionists. Their creed was upon the waole 
the purest then known, yet they had contrived to render 
it inert and inoperative upon practic: il morals. Instead 
of making the observance of religious ceremonies, the 
means of purifying the heart, these men had substituted 
it in the room of pious dispositions and practical vir- 
tue. What principally gave character to this body, was 
their adopting the traditions of the fathers as the rule of 
their religion: and as always happens in such cases, they 
made the law of God of no effect by their traditions. 
Their character is fully drawn by the evangelists to 
whom the reader is referred. The origin of this sect is 
not satisfactorily ascertained; but in this respect it is only 

32 
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on a par with all other sects philosophical and religious. 
The imperfect literature and defective state of mental 
cultivation among the Jews, necessarily rendered their 
sects few, and the doctrines of those sects a matter of little 
curiosity; indeed they are totally unworthy of investiga- 
tion. farther than they have effected the introduction and 
extension of the christian religion. ‘The pharisees held 
the doctrine, that all things come to pass according to the 
absolute decree and foreknowledge of God; but as they 
maintained the liberty of human actions, it is impossible 
to determine how far their system verged towards fatalism. 
They also held the immortality of the soul, a resurrection 
and a future state of rewards and punishments; what 
place they assigned in their system to the eastern doc- 
trine of transmigration is not well known. ‘They believed 
in the existence of angels and spirits distinct from God 
and the human soul. All the books of the Old Testament 
were received by the pharisees, but they were fond of 
mystical interpretations; and placed the dictums of their 
rabbins, called the traditions of the fathers, in an equal 
and even a superior rank to the scriptures. 

There are alw ays floating in every society, a number 
of episions and speculations that are continually agglo- 
merating into the neuclei of incipient systems, w hich are 
successively dissipated by their own inherent repulsions; 
until at last some man of pre-eminent genius and influence 
arises, organises one of these chaotic masses, and peoples 
it with a sect or party. Hence, when Newton demon- 
strated his system of astronomy, men of reading traced 
many of its essential princivles through the writings 
of Gallileo, Kepler, Tycho Brahe, and up to Pytha- 
goras and the Babylonians. Neither worlds nor philo- 
sophical systems, nor religious sects and parties are 
formed in a day; they are the slow product of causes con- 
stanily in operation; and it is a matter of curiosity rather 

than of utility to be minute in tracing their origin. 

A sect similar to that of the pharisees must exist every 
where. An attachment to traditions, a superstitious 
veneration for fathers and founders and reformers, minute 
attention to tr-fling observances, a high estimate of their 
own superior worth «nd sancity, tegether with a pro- 
portionally contemptuous opinion of “all others, are the 
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elements which enter into the composition of such a sect. 
A trumpet to sound their own praise, will never be 
wanting, nor a disposition to inflict the severest censures 
upon those who differ from them. 

The sadducees were the other great party in the 
Jewish church. ‘They admitted the being of a God, and the 
obligation of the five books of Moses; and some say 
of al] the Jewish scriptures, but the former they rob- 
bed of moral attributes and government, and the latter 
they considered simply as a co de of police for the nation. 
The existence of angels, of human spirits, or of a future 
state of rewards and punishments, they derided; and their 
moral code contained this single precept, “Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.”” Their system left no 
room for piety, and they practiced none. . Between these 
two sects among the Jews. religion was brought to the 
lowest ebb. The one tythed anise and mint and cummin, 
and neglected truth, mercy and justice, which are the 
weighter matters of the law; the other made no preten- 
sion te piety or virtue, nor had they any principle of hope 
or fear to countervail the violence of the passions. ‘I'he 
religious forms of the one kept their conscience at ease 
in the neglect of spiritual na a the ether had no con- 
science to regulate or trouble them in any thing. 

We meet in the writings of the evangelists with scribes, 
rabbies, and doctors of the law. These were learned 
men, who professed to study and expound the Jaw of God 
to the people. Their knowledge was of that kind which 
generates pride and nourishes heauteur, without evolv- 
ing intellect or promoting virtue in themselves or others. 
In verbal quibbles and cunning evasions they were adroit 
and dextrous; a problem, a distinction, or a difficulty 
was always at hand with them. ‘Their explanations of 
scriptural doctrine are frequently so absurd and iniqui- 
tous, that we can hardly determine whether they had lost 
their conscience, or their understanding; but we are con- 
strained to lean to the former opinion, because men fre- 
quently retain their reasoning powers after they have 
expunged their moral feelings; and this seems to be the 
decision which the sacred writers have given in the pre- 
sent instance. The only things which seem to have 
preserved any knowledge or sense of religion among the 
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_ were the temple service, and the reading of the 
aw in the synagogues and in private. 

The other sects among the Jews do not make a sufi- 
ecient figure in the evangelical history, to justify us in 
giving their portrait. We shall, therefore, close our stric- 
tures on the subject: and shall proceed to notice the effect 
which the state of society in Samaria and Gallilee. where 
all was corruption, disorder and immorality, and in Judea, 
where religion retaining many of its forms, had lost the 
most of its spirit, produced on the preaching of John the 
Baptist, and of Christ and his apestles. Many things in 
the evangelical history cannot be accounted for otherwise 
than by adverting to the state of society among the Jews. 

1. The first thing which strikes us, in contemplating 
the public ministry of John the Bapust, 1s the extreme 
severity of his style of preaching: and the same remark 
will in many instances apply te the preaching of our Lord, 
and to that of his apostles. Thus, we are informed, that 
on 4 certain occasion, John addressed the multitude who 
came to be baptised by him, in these petrifying terms: 
“(Q generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to comer Bring forth, therefore, fruits 
mect for repentance: and begin not to say within your- 
selves, we have Abraham to our father; for I say unto 
you, that God is able of these stones to aise up children 
unto Abraham.’”** The ministrations of our Lord were 
sometimes conducted on a system of verbal, and sometimes 
of practical severity, quite equal to this. For instance, 
we are informed, that at the first passover which occur- 
red after the commencement of his ministry, he prepared 
a scourge, and actually scourged out of the court of the 
Gentiles, which was a part of the sacred enclosure, the 
oxen and sheep which had been brought thither for sale, 
overturned the tables of the money changers, and boldly 
charged those trailickers with having made the house of 
God a den of thieves.t And in his preaching, his com- 
mon address was, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites; 
whited sepulchres; a generation of vipers; ye are of your 
father the devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do. 
He was a murderer from the beginning, and abode not in 


* Luke ni. 7. + John ii. 14% 
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the truth, because there is no truth in him. When he 
speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own, for he is a liar 
and the father of it. How can ye escape the damnation 
of \-ell * 

This overwhelming tide of invective, this severity 
which flows from the highest excitement of human indig- 
nation, and which exhausts all that is vituperative in 
humen speech, must find its justification where it had its 
origin, in the excessive depravity of that generation. 
Our Lord and his coadjutors were bound by all the laws 
of justice, charity and urbanity; and would never have 
used such language, except to men who were equal 
strangers to moral feeling and social decency. ‘Phe 
apostle Paul has given us the rule which should re-uiate 
the tongue in rebuking the vicious. The Cretans,” says 
he, stare always liars, evil beasts. slowbellies, wherefore 
rebuke them sharply.”+ Without keeping in view the 
unusual depravity of the Jewish character in the days of 
Christ and his apostles, we will be unable to justify their 
language and conduct, though we may piously suppose 
them to have been strictly proper. It will be highly ad- 
vantageous for us, however, to understand the reasons of 
avery unusual procedure, least we should draw the case 
into precedent. under circumstances which would render 
it totally mapplicable. 

The rules which should regulate our addresses to de- 
cent and honourable men, are very different from those 
according to which we must act in attempting the refor- 
mation of the profligate, unprincipled and abandoned. 
Most, indeed all, who have attempted to reform the lower 
profligates of society, have with great judgment and pro- 
priety, adopted a strain of rebuke and commination simi- 
lar to that which was used by our Lord, in some of his 
addresses to the Jews; and success has frequently crown- 
ed their labours. But when blind zeal, and mere habit. 
have induced them to extend the same method of com- 
munication to men of cultivated and decent habits, they 
have universally failed of success. Even when _ the 
lowest profligates have been brought under the influ- 
ence of christian principle and moral habit, they demand 


* John viii, + Titus i, 12, 13. 
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a change of intellectual treatment: they must have per- 
suasion instead of compulsion, and argument instead of 
ion. 

Another characteristic which distinguishes many of 
our r Lord’s discourses to the Jewish multitude, is a highly 
allegorical style of communication. I allude to such dis- 
courses as the parable of the sower, which is found in 
the thirteenth chapter of the gospel by Matthew: the 
reasons of his adopting this mode of utterance, are ex- 
plained in the subsequent part of the chapter. 

It must never be imagined that our Lord adopted the 
parabolical method of preaching, for the purpose of con- 
cealing truth from his audience; but that on the contrary, 
his object was to adapt his discourse to the understand- 
ings of his hearers, in such a manner as might be most 
effectual to indoctrinate them in the mysteries of his 
kingdom. Any other mode of understanding this mat- 
ter, will be found equally repugnant to the attributes of 
deity, and to that specific law which Jesus was bound to 
obey. To preach the gospel with a view of not being 
understood, and with the intention of leaving the hearers 
to perish in their sins, is not the part of a wise preacher, 
or of a good man; it is to make the trumpet give an un- 
certain sound, which would involve not only the people, 
but the watchman himself, in guilt and destruction. 

The fact is, that the parable is the best of all modes 
of instruction in certain conditions of the understanding 
and of the heart. It appeals to the imagination, a power 
which is sooner developed, than that of a generalizing 
judgment; hence the parable and the riddle are among the 
favourite methods of instructing children; hence they 
abound in the early stages of nations; hence figurative 
preaching is always most popular among the ignorant; 
hence the Pilgrim’s Progress is still a favourite with the 
public. Parables furnish pictures to the fancy, they 
furnish definite objects for comparison, and suggest deli- 
eate and instructive analogies. Abstract doctrines, gen- 
eral views, profound deduction, are suited only to those 
of a cultivated mind, whose habits of thought and com- 
mand of language, enable them to pursue a course of 
general reasoning in this manner. On the young, the un- 
educated, the giddy and thoughtless, all such things are 
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thrown away. He that would attempt to instruct undis- 
eiplined minds any other way than through the fancy, be- 
trays his ignorance of the constitution of human nature. 
Now as it is certain that the auditors of our Lord were 
frequently a poor and illiterate multitude, and as there is 
every reason to suppose, that this was the case at the sea 
of Tiberias, when he pronounced the parable of the 
sower, we can discern a propriety i the particular style 
which he adopted in addressing them. 

There. is another reason which renders imaginative 
discourses the most proper of any on certain occasions. 
When deep rooted prejudices are to be encountered, or 
when powerful passions obstruct the admission of cutting 
and humiliating truths, the imagination is the only as- 
sailable point, where an orator can enter by the postern 
gate to the understanding, while the vociferating mob of 
the passions in front, is left without excitement to its 
natural noise and nonsense. The fine apologue of 
Menenius Agrippa to an infuriated Roman mob, re- 
specting the belly and its members, comes full upon us 
here. But we leave it to the classical reader, and shall 
quote a scriptural example of the eflicacy of the same 
mode of address. We allude to Nathan’s parable of the 


ewe lamb, addressed to David: the record of which will - 


be found in the twelfth chapter of the second book of 
Samuel. It is certain that David was a man of the 
highest intellectual cultivation in his day, and a prophet 
superior to Nathan. And Nathan found it necessary when 
bearing a disagreeable message to his sovereign, to couch 
it in allegory, that he might. take the king unawares, and 
gain the decision of the understanding, without alarming 
the turbulence of the passions. He succeeded; and may 
not our Lord have had the express design of avoiding the 
inveterate passions of his countrymen, when he addressed 
them in parables instead of simple speeches? 

However these subjects may be decided, we must 
insist that there is not a single sentence in the writings of 
the evangelists, which by principles of fair interpretation, 
will bear, that ever our Lord addressed any audience with 
any other view than to declare to them the doctrine of 
salvation; and that so far from wishing to conceal the 
truth from them, he uniformly adopted the inode of com- 
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munication best suited to illuminate his then present 
audience. 

3. We think we discern something which we can call by 
no other name than a mobbish spirit, in the assemblies 
which waited upon the ministry of Jesus. That his 
auditors, by whatever name they were called: rabbins, 
doctors, scribes, pharisees, sadducees, were an impu- 
dent, unpolished, impolite race of savages, according to 
our ideas of good breeding, is apparent to every reader 
of the evangelists. In short the highest ranks of men 
among the Jews of those days, do not seem to have risen 
above the materials of mobs which may be found about 


our wharves and work shops; ‘and the ferociousness of 


the former, was far beyond any thing which might be 
expected from the latter. ‘Those who attended our Lord’s 
preaching, had frequently their questions and their quib- 
bles to propose, flat contradictions, and abusive re- 
proaches, they frequently launched at the preacher. 
Without attending to the state of society at that time, one 
would hardly think it credible, that the facts which the 
evanzelists narrate should ever have occurred among a 
people who made any pretension to religion and mo- 
rality. 

One circumstance will display ina clear light the 
justice of these animadversions. Nothing can astonish a 
reiiecting man more, than the extreme passiveness of our 
Lord’s audiences on some occasions under unparalleled 
severity of rebuke and commination, while on other 
occasions they catch fire from no provocation at all. This 
is the true mobbish spirit, the union of cowardice and 
violence. One day we find men listening to a speaker, 
who calls them hypocrites, a generation of vipers, 
children of the devil, hars, murderers, and men who 
could scarcely hope to escape the damnation of hell, with- 
out any display of irritation or resentment; a sure proof 
that couscience had made cowards of them all, by 
attesting that every thing which the speaker had pro- 
nounced was the truth. But on other occasions they flame 
out like a volcano on no provocation, and attempt to 
murder a man who had said no more than this innocent 
speech, “No prophet is accepted in his own country.”* 


* Luke iy, 24. 
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}t may not, and it is not necessary for a common christian 
to examine and estimate the character of the Jewish 
nation in the days of our Lord, in order to derive the 
requisite improvement from the narratives of the evan- 
gelists. But it is absolutely necessary for a minister of 
Christ, who preaches the gospel in the best possible man- 
ner, that is by explaining the Scriptures; to make hiniself 
as well as possible, acquainted with this subject. For 
the sake of such men, those few and imperfect obser- 
vations are risked; but nothing is risked of their affection, 
if we know our men in any good measure, by recommend- 
ing this subject to their most serious consideration. 

4. Let us risk a thought, of the truth of which we have 
very little doubt, odd and awkward as it may appear, our 
object in all that we write, is rather to excite thought, 
than to dictate opinions. It is generally supposed that 
our Lord selected his apostles from the lower orders of 
society, for the purpose that the success of his gospel 
might appear to owe nothing to human wisdom or human 
influence. We will not deny that many plausible things 
may be said in defence of this opinion, nor would we dare 
to deny its correctness, even if it were not supported by 
the suffrage, of the christian church in all ages, and par- 
ticularly in our own, with which we have every motive to 
wish to stand well. Our real opinion, however, is that in 
choosing his apostles from the lower ranks of society, the 
Son of God displayed his wisdom as much as his sove- 
reignty. We know that it is a part of the system of | 
providence to choose weak things to confound the 
mighty,* and we recollect that Gideon was commanded to 
reduce his troops to such a paucity of numbers, that it 
should be impossible to attribute their victory to the arm 
of flesh.t And doubtless Jehovah who is jealous of his 
own glory,t did intend, that his own supreme eilicacy and 
honour should shine forth to the end of time, in revolu- 
tionizing the whole religious world, by a fewtax-gatherers 
and fishermen. But why should we confine an insite 
agent by a single ‘notive? Let us take a glance at another 
profile of this subject. 


* 1 Cor. i, 27. + Judses vii, * Issiah xxxvil, 
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When it pleased God to raise up a legislator and a 
judge for his people in Egypt, he selected him neither 
from among the straw gatherers, nor the brickmakers, 
which he might very easily have done: But he picked cut 
a man of the first genius and highest scholarship, trained 
in all the learning and wisdom of Egypt, a politician an 
economist and jurisprudentist of the first water; and after 
breaking down his too furious spirit,* and reducing him 
somewhat below manly courage and character,t he sent 
him to be the shepherd of his chosen race: meek by ad- 
versity to bear their provocations, benevolent to supply 
their wants, courageous to face difficulties, wise to orga- 
nise their community, and skilled in the law of nations to 
conduct their treaties with other communities. Yet we 
have never heard that it was any dishonour to God, to 
select so suitable an instrument for this great work. 

Again, we perceive the same adaptation of means to 
ends in the choice of Paul the apostle to the gentiles. It 
was obviously the intention of the captain of our sal- 
vation to transfer his standard from the cowardly and ° 
traiterous Jews, to the untried gentiles. Accordingly he 
chose a man as his standard bearer, who was a Jew by 
genealogy, and a Roman citizen by birth; a scholar 
equally in the literature of the Jews and in that of the 
gentiles: originally a fiery zealot for the religion of his— 
ancestors, as he understood it, and a persecutor of the 
rélizion of Jesus. This man when converted to the 
christian faith, had a new direction given to his zeal, 

talents and learning, and perhaps did more for the pro- 
pagation of christianity, than all the other apostles put 
together. Such a man was calculated for such a scene. 
He could meet the Jew on the principles of the law, and 
demonstrate that he had not rejected Moses and the 
prophets, but was their true disciple and interpreter. 
Ani he could meet the gentiles on the ground of their 
literature; and produce the doctrines of their philosophers, 
and the fancy oi their poets, to show that they must adopt 
christianity, or gainsay all that was valuable in their 
own system. Here again we may say, that we never 
have heard that the glory of God was tarnished or im- 
paired by selecting such an instrument for such a work. 

*Bxed. 1. +t Exod. iv. 13, 
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Now we feel a strong propensity to think that Jesus 
Christ acted as much from wisdom as from sovereignty, 
in selecting his apostles, who were especially to minister 
among the Jews. from the ranks of humble mediocrity. 
They possessed originally the very sort of mind and men- 
tal training, the same modes of thinking and of feeling, 
with the men upon whom they were sent to operate. If 
the view which we have in this chapter exhibited of 
Jewish society be in a reasonable degree correct, the 
apostles who were sent to instruct them, were the most 
suitable instruments for such a mission; and the Re- 
deemer acted with divine wisdom in their appointment. 
Think as we may of the matter, a man may be educated, 
polished and refined so much above the state of society 
in which he is placed, that his very excellencies become 
defects, and like a fish on dry land, he loses his force. 
Very few men of highly cultivated minds, possess the 
flexibility of condescending to men of low estate; they 
are by the influence of habit, which operates as instinct, 
compelled to think in a strain too high for their auditors, 
and to address them in a strain which really cannot be well 
understood. The fishermen of the lake, on the contrary, 
were not such men. Christianity changed nothing about 
them but their judgment respecting religious doctrines, 
and their moral dispositions and habits. In every other 
respect, they were, while catching men, the same as 
when they caught fish. Their writings show it. And 
might they not, on this very account, be better qualified 
to profit the Jews by their ministrations, than men of 
equal graces and virtues, but of more cultivated habits. 

We are fully aware of the extraordinary gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, dispensed to the apostles; and are sure that 
without them, these men could not have achieved any 
thing. Butit must be kept in mind, that the miraculous 
gifts of God bestowed upon them, did not destroy the 
pre-existent laws of their nature and habits. Grace made 
them good men, the gifts of the Spirit made them capable 
of discharging their duties to mankind: but he that was 
not a scholar before he was an apostle, never became one. 
He that reads the writings of Luke, finds that he has a 
native Greek scholar in his hands; in reading the other 
evangelists, he knows that they are Jews. 
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We are none of those who either deify or diabolise 
literature. It is a great and precious blessing; and ne 
couimunity can become great and greatly useful without 
it It is mere stupidity to declaim against learning, espe- 
cially against learning in men who are sent to instruct 
the world. After all, too much value may be placed 
upon it, and is placed upon it. It is in ordinary cases 
enough, that ministers of the gospel be pious and exem- 
plary in their conduct, and capable of natracting 4 in chris- 
tian faith and duty, those committed to their care. In 
learned and polished societies, ministers ef a similar char- 
acter are indispensable: but they are not indispensable 
among the rude and uneducated. Experience shows us 
daily proofs, that many ministers who had obtained the 
elements of a fine education, and who by native talent 
had the power, and by the inherent principle of genius 
had the disposition, to place themselves among the ‘rst 
ranks of literary men in their age; yet finding their lot 
cast among a plain and illiterate people, they have very 
prudently forgot most of what is called scholarship; and 
contented themselves with being obscurely useful to the 
souls of men. And these re they, no doubt, whom the 
Redeemer ranks among his great men. 

Other observations, similar in kind to those which have 
been offered, crowd upon us; but as this chapter is alrea- 
dy long enough, we must forbear. If, however, we have 
taken a correct view of our subject, our readers will see 
how easy a thing it is to pursue such meditations for 
themselves, and thus relieve society from the cruel and 
intolerable burden, of that innumerable class of paupers, 
who have no other means of supporting intellectual eXis- 
tence, than to be fed with the fruit of other men’s brains. 


PROVERBS, 


60. He that dare be poor, is rich in independence. 
61. What is the use of rising early, it you do nothing 
we yeu are up: 
. Some men are very methodical in trifles. 








SOLITUDE AND SOCIETY. 


| 


Some men, either from natural propensity, or from 
habit, are inclined to be much alone. They think that 
solitude is the proper scene of tranquil and regular 
enjoyment; they esteem it the most favourable of all 
situations to cherish pious and devout affections, and to 
cultivate spotless virtue. It was a man of this tempera- 
ment who said, “I always retire from the society of men, 
less a man than when I entered.”’* A constitutional pro- 
pensity to solitude, contributed, no doubt, to the multt- 
plication of those anchorites. and hermits, who, in. the 
early ages of christianity, retired from human society, in 
order to enjoy habitual communion with the father of 
their spirits. Charity, which thinketh no evil, will incline 
us to ascribe to a worthy cause, the sacrifice of social 
enjoyment which their conduct occasioned; but perhaps 
our judgment will suggest, that a gloomy imagination, a 
propensity to mental indolence, and superstitious preju- 
dices respecting the nature of true piety and virtue, must 
have had a large share in the determination of these re- 
cluse pietists. This race, however, has disappeared from 
among the varieties of human character: or at least we 
have no opportunity of ascertaining their motives, from 
the actual inspection of their behaviour. 

The language of nature calls aloud for society; “it is 
not good to be alone.” 


‘QO solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 


‘Society, friendship. and love, 
Divinely bestowed upon man; 
O, had I the wings of the dove, 


How soon would I taste you again: 


~~ 
Quum inter homines firi, miner homo redivi. 
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‘‘My sorrows I then might assuage, 
In the ways of religion and truth, 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 
por be cheered with the sallies of youth.” 

It may be remarked, after all, that many display a 
morbid taste for the activity and bustle of social inter. 
course. Some men cannot enjoy existence at all, except 
in stations Of authority and command; while multitudes 
spend their life in the delirium of a perpetual fever, 
which whirls them around the giddy circle of public 
societies and public amusements, always seeking and 
never finding rest. In ancient times, a few displayed a 
morbid taste for solitude; but in all ages the million have 
displayed a morbid taste for social pleasures. 

It was obviously not the intention of our Creator, that 
we should spend our lives exclusively in solitude or in 
society: we were obviously made for alternate action and 
repose, sometimes to pertor m our part among men, and 
sometimes to withdraw into retirement, and to commune 
with ourselves. In no other way can we possibly dis- 
charge our duty, or perfect our character, or enjoy our 
portion of earthly comfort. In order to preserve an even 
balance between the duties of solitude and those of soci- 
ety, it will be necessary to consider well ‘our being’s 
end and aim,” which is to be the image and representa- 
tive of God upon earth, and the instrument of his bounty 
to his creatures; in this, and in no other way, can man 
contribute any thing towards the glory of his Creator. 
‘He hath showed thee, O man, what is good, and what 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.”’* «Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the father is this, 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their aflliction, and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world.” + To neglect 
these duties, is nearly to exclude every idea of religion. 
Making an equitable allowance in favour of the aged and 
infirm, and perhaps extending it to a few literary charac- 
ters, Who may be of more importance in the closet, than 
on the theatre of action, we must Insist that every man, 
who would practice piety and virtue, shall maintain his 


* Micah vi- 8, James i. 27. 
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station in the ranks of active life. We have often been 
charmed with the character which a good conscience 
enabled Job to give of himself. “*When I went out to the 
gate through the city, when I prepared my seat-in the 
street, the young men saw me and hid themselves, and 
the aged arose and stood up. The princes refrained 
talking, and laid their hand on their mouth. The nobles 
held their peace, and their tongue cleaved to the roof of 
their mouth. When the ear heard me, then it blessed 
me; when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me; because 
I delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and 
him that had none to help him. The blessing of him 
that was ready to perish came upon me, and I caused 
the widows’ heart to sing for joy. I put on righteousness, 
and it clothed me: my judgment was as a robe and a 
diadem. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the 
lame. Iwasa father to the poor, and the cause which I 
knew not I searched out. And I brake the jaws of the 
wicked, and plucked the spoil out of his teeth.”’* It is 
the character given to the Son of God, whom his father 
had anointed with the Holy Ghost and with power, 
“That he went about doing good, and healing all that 
were oppressed of the devil, for God was with him ”+ 
And he has established this as the law of eminence in his 
spiritual kingdom, that he who does most and suffers 
most for the good of mankind, shall be esteemed the best 
and greatest man. «Whosoever will be chief among you, 
let him be your servant: even as the son of man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many.’’t 

But although we thus give ascendency to the practical 
duties of life, and insist, that in case of interference, our 
social obligations shall have precedence before those of 
private piety, we by no means intend to insinuate that 
the latter are of small moment, or that they can be habi- 
tually neglected without guilt to ourselves, or without 
eventual damage to our social virtues. It must be admit- 
ted, that the man who devotes himself to the activity of 
social duties, finds in his collisions with mankind, sources 
of contamination to the purity of his virtues. He is in 


* Tob xxix, 7—17. + Aets x. 38 t Mat. xx. 27, 28. 
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great danger of turning proud or vain; of thinking toe 
highly of himself, or setting too great a value on public 
praise. An ungenerous world will sometimes tempt him 
to repent of his good deeds, on account of the cold ingra- 
titude, and querulous censures, with which they are re- 
ceived. ‘The jibes of insolence, and the thwartings of 
opposition, will occasionally depress or irritate his spirit; 
and in devoting his whole time to keeping the vineyards 
of others, he may, perchance, neglect his own. Hence, 
occasional solitude, retirement, and meditation, become 
absolutely necessary to preserve the purity, tone and 
spirit of his virtues. ‘Commune with your own heart 
upon your bed, and be still,” is a necessary rule of action 
tosuch a man. If he delights to practice the law of his 
Lord, he must meditate on that law day and night. If 
the weight of an empire rested on his shoulders, he must 
occasionally shake it off, and like Daniel, retire to his 
chamber to pour out his soul before God. He must in 
silence and retirement take to pieces the whole moral 
machinery of his nature; every wheel and spring must 
be examined, cleaned, oiled, and put together again jor 
new and improved operations. ‘The prayers and devo- 
tions of some are little worth, because they are nothing 
but prayers and devotions; but this man’s prayers and 
devotion are the life’s blood of his heart, which is to cir- 
culate through every limb, and make him strong for his 
social duties. 

The Sabbath, an institution which divine wisdom 
thought necessary for man in his state of innocence, 
and which certainly appears to be doubly necessary 
in our state of depravation, has this to recommend it, 
that it affords us a fixed and regular season for detecting 
and rectifying any disorders which may occur in the state 
of our moral feelings and habits. It gives a pause to our 
activities, it breaks our associations with the world and its 
concerns, it draws our minds away from their ordinary 
avocations, it places the supreme being more explicitly in 
our view; It impresses us with a full sense of our responsi- 
bility to him; it invites our meditations to that heavenly 
rest which is in reserve for those who work righteousness 
onearth. Its rest, its public solemnities, its opportuni- 
fies for family devotion, the leisure which it affords for 
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self-examination, meditation and prayer; and the express 
reference which it bears to our redemption from sin, all 
contribute to render it a day of personal reformation, and 
equipment for the active duties of our station during the 
week. Perhaps there is no practical rule by which we may | 
more safely judge of our spiritual state, than by our man- 
ner of spending the Sabbath. If we esteem it holy of the 
Lord, and honourable; and spend it in those delightful 
duties of piety, mercy, and spiritual enjoyment, to which 
it has been appropriated, we may without much danger 
conclude that God accepteth our gifts, and will qualify us . 
for the duties of our vocation. It is the first fruits of 
the week, and if the first fruits be holy, then will the 
whole be holy. It is the day on which our Redeemer 
arose from the dead, the pledge of glory, honour and im- 
mortality to all who walk in newness of life, being dead to 
the love and power of sin, and alive to God and to 
holiness. 

But although the Sabbath be in an especial manner, the 
day on which conscience should audit its moral reckoning, 
and regulate all its mistakes, and expunge all its errors; we 
ought not to set aside all the spiritual parts of religion for 
that day. Navigating so stormy an ocean as ours, we 
should keep a daily reckoning. And christian wisdom 
may suggest the propriety of occasionally appropriating 
seasons for the purpose of secluding ourselves from the 
ordinary pursuits of the world. Still we must insist that 
the Sabbath is God’s appointed day for elevating the 
human heart to the sublime heights of faith and devotion, 
and preparing man for the practical duties of society. 

If we compare the recluse with the active christian, the 
estimate may stand thus, the former is the most innocent, 
the latter more yirtuous: the one has least trouble, the 
other enjoys most happiness: the latter vanquishes temp- 
tations, the former avoids them. ‘The recluse subdues iis 
passions, the passions of the active man give energy to 
his virtues. The one lives for himseli, the other for so- 
tiety; this has many friends, that no enemies. Heaven 
appears desirable to the eremetical saint as a scene of 
repose and tranquility, to the active saint as a theatre of 
sublime achievements and inconceivable enjoyments. 
When both are laid in the silent dust, their survivors 
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pronounce their appropriate eulogies: at the grave of the 
one, they lift up their eyes and their hands towards 
heaven, and exclaim what a saint! Over the grave of the 
other they bend. and burst into tears and lamentations. 
The present generation is less addicted to solitary de- 
votion, than any recorded in history. They have chosen 
for their part the active social popular virtues; and in so 
doing, they have doubtless acted correctly. May there 
not however be some danger, lest solitude, retirement, 
and private intercourse with the father of our spirits, 
should become too unpopular. This seems to be the weak 
side in the piety of our age. Let it never be forgotten 
that the purity, and of consequence the energy, of publie 


virtue, can never be supported by any means than the. 


habit of private devotion. 


A STRIKING PROVIDENCE. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Thompson, of St. Gennys, Cornwall, 
Eneland, was well known, not only to the parishieners 
among whom he lived, but to the neighhourhood at |. Arges 
for the great liberality of his character. He was literally 
what Paul describes, As poor, yet making many rich; as 
having nething, and yet possessing all things. 

It was the uniform custom of this truly apostolic pastor, 
every year, at the close of harvest, to distribute the sur- 
plus of his glebe among the poor of his parish; after 
housing first the necessary supply for his own little house- 
hold, which consisted of but himself, a man servant, and 
an old domestic housekeeper. 

It so happened, however, that one year a peculiar cir- 
cumstance occurred, which compelled him to depart from 
his usual plan. He had engaged in the openness and 
generosity of his heart, to subseribe 301. to ards the 
expense of building a chapel in a distant tow:., where the 
parishioners were too numerous to be well accommodated 
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in their own parish church. Having always the love of 
God, and the salvation of souls in view, he did not regret 
his promise: but, unable to raise the money, by any other 
means than by breaking in upon the little hoard of his 
poor parishioners, he had no expedient but that of selling 
what before he had always given away, and converting 
the corn into money, to fulfil his engagement for the 
chapel. Instead, therefore, of calling his poor parishioners 
together as usual, to take from the fields their harvest, he 
was obliged to invite some of the richer ones of the vil- 
lage to buy as much corn as would supply the 30/. which 
he had promised towards the erection of the chapel. The 
expedient was painful to a man of Mr. Thompson’s feel- 

ings; but the obligation seemed unavoidable. 

Having, by selling his corn, obtained the money, Mr. 
Thompson left his home, with an intention to be himself 
the bearer of his benefaction. In his journey, which was 
about twenty miles, he overtook on the road a young lady 
mounted on a single horse like himself; and being a man 
of very cheerful and communicative manners, he accosted 
her with a degree of frankness which his age and pro- 
fession might seem to authorise. **Well overtaken,” said 
he, ‘fair tady, will you accept of an old man over the 
down for your companion? I am too old indeed to promise 
you much protections but I trust God will protect us both.” 
There was a certain something in the manner with which 
Mr. Thompson said this, that w.is very attractive, so that 
the young lady. feeling a strong prepossession in his 
favor, immediately thanked him, and accepted his com- 
pany. She expressed much pleasure in his society, and 
as it appeared they were both going to the same town, 
they trotted on together. In the course of their conver- 
sation, which was about the best things, he told her his 
name, and what a happy village of poor people his was, 
and how dear the parishioners were to him. But he 
avoided saying any thing which might lead her to imagine 
that their happines ss resulted from his bounty, or that his 
conduct differed from that of his neighbours. When they 
arrived at the town, and were about to part, Mr. 
Thompson, acquainted his fellow-traveller with the name 
of the friend to whose house he was going; expressing at 
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the same time, his wish that he might see the young lady 
again. 

The young lady was so much pleased with her com- 
panion on the road, that the same evening, in the course 
of conversation with her friends, to whose house she was 
come upon a visit, she could not help relating the circum- 
stance respecting the very agreeable old clergyman she 
had met on the road, of the name of Thompson, and with 
how many pleasant subjects he had entertained her. 
“Thompson,” cried the lady of the house, “I wonder 
whether he is a relation to the captain ‘Thompson we 
have been so many years inquiring for in vain. I have 
thirty pounds tied up in a bag by my late husband, due to 
the captain who ordered it to be left until called for. | 
suppose the captain is long since dead, and his executor, 
whoever he be, knows nothing of it. ‘Who can tell,” 
answered the young lady, “whether this Mr. Thompson 
may not be the very man? Suppose we send to call him 
hither.”” The lady of the house consenting so to do, des- 

atched a servant requesting the favour of his company, 
with which the good old man immediately complied. 

In the course of conversation, the old lady of the house 
said, she understood his name was Thompson; and desir- 
ed to ask him if he knew of a captain Thompson who 
was in the East-India service? ‘Yes,” said the old gen- 
tleman, “for he was my brother.” And he began to 
relate such circumstances of him, as rendered the matter 
unquestionable. The lady was rejoiced at the discovery; 
“For,” said she, ‘my late husband bought a small gar- 
den from captain Thompson, and the captain, hastening 
to sea before he had received the money, agreed for the 
purchase; thirty pounds was left in his hands, which was 
put in a bag, waiting the captain’s return. But this never 
took place. And at my husband’s death, he left a strict 
eharge to keep the money ready for him whenever he 
should call.” 

Mr. Thompson looked amazed at the discovery; his 
brother having been dead several years, and himself the 
only surviving relation, and the executor, and residuary 
legatee to his effects. 

The first impréssion brought upon his mind, so soon 
as the lady of the house put the bag with the thirty 
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pounds into his hand, was striking. He could not refrain, 
before them all, from breaking forth into expressions of 
devout gratitude to God; and falling upon his knees, 
with his eyes lifted up, he exclaimed, “Blessed be God! 
how gracious, how wonderful, thus to provide for my 
poor people at home! The money will be theirs again.” 
He hastened home to his friend, to inform him of what 
had happened; and so very full was his soul with joy 
upon this occasion, that as he entered his house, he cried 
out, “‘Praise God for ever! Tell it in Gath; publish it in 
Askelon. Our God is a faithful God.” His host was 
astonished, and for the moment thought him deranged. 
But when Mr. Thompson’s first paroxysms of joy had 
somewhat subsided, and he related the event, his friend, 
as well as himself, found cause to say, “What hath God 
wrought!” : 

God seeth not as man seeth. His footsteps are often 
in the great deep, and his ways past finding out. But 
although clouds and darkness are round about him, righ- 
teousness and judgment are the habitation of his throne. 
Let his children trust in his providence and grace, assur- 
ed that what they know not now, they shall know here- 
after. 

| Lond. Meth. Mag. 


> + ie 


On the day of pentecost, Peter began to preach Jesus 
of Nazareth as the Messiah and Saviour of Israel. It 
was but fifty days before that, at the feast of the pass- 
over, the Jews had crucified him; and their rancour 
against his name seems not to have been in the least 
abated. How dare the apostles venture their lives in 
preaching salvation to such a ferocious people, through a 
name so obnoxious to them? The reason was, that the 
Holy Ghost had fallen upon the apostles in his miracu- 
lous operations, and with signs which were visible to the 
multitude; and when Peter began to preach, the same 
spirit fell upon the people in his saving operations. On 
that day about three thousand souls were converted to 
christianity. 
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"Te following extract from the writings of President 
Edwards, displays a mind most intensely bent upon high 
attainments in piety and virtue. It would not be easy to 
find a document which contains a greater variety of pro- 
fitable matter within the same bounds. 

Mr. Edwards was too well acquainted with human 
weakness and frailty, where the intention is most sincere, 
to enter on any resolutions rashly. 

He therefore looked to God for aid, who alone can 
afford success in the use of any means. 

This he places at the head of all his other important 
rules, that his dependance was on grace, while he fre- 
quently recurred to a serious perusal of them. ‘Being 
sensible that lL am unable to do any thing without God’s 
help, I do humbly intreat him by his grace to enable me 
to keep these resolutions, so far as they are agreeable to 
his will, for Christ’s sake.”” He then adds: 

‘Remember to read over these resolutions once a week.”’ 

1st. Resolved, that I will do whatsoever I think will 
be most to God’s glory and my own good, profit and 
pleasure, on the whole; without any consideration of the 
time, whether now, or never so many myriads of ages 
hence; to do whatsoever I think to be my duty, and most 
for the good and advantage of mankind in general, what- 
ever diflicultics 1 meet with, how many and how great 
soever. 

2d. Resolved, to be continually endeavoring to find 
some new contrivance to promote the forementioned tings. 

3d. Resolved, never to do, be, or suffer, any thing in 
soul or body, less or more, but what tends to the glory 
of God. 

ith Resolved, never to lose one moment of time: but 
improve it in the most profitable way I possibly can. 

5th. Resolved, to live with all my might, while I do live. 
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6th. Resolved, never to do any thing, which I shall be 
afraid to do if it was the last hour of my life. 

7th. Resolved, to think much, on all occasions, of my 
own dying, and of the common circumstances which attend. 
death. 

Sth. Resolved, when I think of any theorem in divi- 
nity to be solved, immediately to do what I can towards 
solving it, if circumstances do not hinder. 

9th. Resolved, to be endeavouring to find out fit ob- 
yects of charity and liberality. 

- 10th. Resolved, never to do any thing out of revenge. 
1ith. Resolved, never to suffer the least motion of 
anger to irrational beings. 

12th. Resolved, that I will live so as I shall wish I had 
done when I come to die. 

13th. Resolved, to live so at all times, as I think is best 
in my devout frames, and when I have clearest notions of 
the gospel and another world. 

14th. Resolved, to maintain the strictest temperance 
in eating and drinking. 

15th. Resolved, never to do any thing, which if I 
should see in another, I should count a just occasion to 
despise him for, or to think any way the more meanly of 
him. 

16th. Resolved, whenever I do any evil action, to trace 
it back till 1 come to the original cause: and then both 
carefully endeavour to do so no more, and to fight and 
pray with all my might against the original of it. 

17th. Resolved, to study the Scriptures so steadily, 
constantly, and frequently. , as that I may find, and plainly 
perceive myself to grow in the knowledge of the same. 

18th. Resolved, to strive to my utmost every week to 
be brought higher in religion, and to a higher exercise 
of grace than I was the week before. 

19th. Resolved, to be strictly and firmly faithful to my 
trust, that Prov. xx. 6. (A faithful man who can find? ) 
may not be partly fulfilled in me. 

20th. Resolved, always to do what I can towards 
making, maintaining, and establishing peave, when it 


can be done without any overbalancing “detriment in other 
respects. 
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21st. Resolved, never to speak, in narrations, any 
thing but the pure and simple verity. 

22d. Resolved, never to speak evil of any person, 
except some particular good call for it. 

23d. Resolved, to inquire every night, as I am going 
to bed, wherein I have been negligent, what sin I have 
committed, and wherein I have denied myself; also at 
the end of every week, month and year. 

24th. Resolved, never to speak any thing that is ridi- 
eulous, or matter of laughter, on the Lord’s day. 

25th. Resolved, never to do any thing that I so much 
question the lawfulness of, as that I intend, at the same 
time, to consider and examine afterwards, whether it be 
lawful or not; except I as much question the lawfulness 
of the omission. | 

26th. Resolved, to ask myself, at the end of every day, 
week, month, and year, wherein I could possibly, in any 
respect, have done better. 

27th. Resolved, frequently to renew the dedication of 
myself to God, which was made at my baptism; which I 
solemnly renewed, when I was received into the commu- 
nion of the church; and which I have solemnly ratified 
this twelfth day of January, 1723. 

28th. Resolved, never to act as if I were any way my 
ewn, but entirely and altogether God’s. 

29th. Resolved, never to allow the least measure of 

any fretting or uneasiness at my father or mother. Re- 
solved, to suffer no effects of it, so much as in the least 
alteration of speech, or motion of my eye; and to be 
especially careful of it, with respect to any of our family. 

30th. Resolved, to endeavour to my utmost to deny 
whatever is most agreeable to a good and universally 
sweet and benevolent, quiet, peaceable, contented, easy, 
compasionate, generous, humble, meek, modest, sub- 
missive, obliging, diligent and industrious, charitable, 
even, patient, moderate, forgiving, sincere temper; and 
to do at all times what such a temper would lead me to. 
Examine strictly every week, whether I have done so. 

31st. Resolved, constantly, with the utmost niceness 
and diligence, and the strictest scrutiny, to be looking 
into the state of my soul, that | may know whether I have 
truly an interest in Christ or no; that when I come te 
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die. I may not have any negligence respecting this to 
repen® of, 

32u. Resolved, I will act so as I think I shall judge 
would have been best, and most prudent, when I come 
into the future world. 

33d. Resolved, to endeavour to my utmost to act as I 
ean think I should do, if 1 had already seen the happi- 
ness of heaven. and hell torments. 

34th. I frequently hear persons in old age say how 
they would live, if they were to live their lives over 
again: Resolved, that I will live just so as I can think I 
shall wish I had done, supposing I live to old age. 

35th. Whenever | hear any thing spoken in conversa- 
tion of any person, if I think it would be praiseworthy in 
me, Resolved, to endeavour to imitate it. 

36th. Resolved, never to give over, nor in the least 
to slacken my fight with my corruptions, however unsuc- 
cessful I may be. 

37th. Resolved, when I fear misfortunes and adversi- 
ties, to examine whether | have done my duty, and re- 
solve to do it; and let it be just as Providence orders it, 
I will, as far as | can, be concerned about nothing but 
my duty and my sin. 

38th. Resolved, never to do any thing but duty: and 
then according to Eph. vi. 6, 8. do it willingly and cheer- 
fully as unto the Lord, and not to man; knowing that 
whatever good thing any man doth, the same shall he 
receive of the Lord. 

39th. Resolved, to exercise myself much in this life, 
viz. with the greatest openness to declare my ways to 
God, and lay open my soul to him; all my sins, tempta- 
tions, difliculties, sorrows, fears, hopes, desires, and every 
thing, and every circumstance, according to Dr. Manton’s 
27th sermon, on the 119th Psalm. 

40th. Resolved, after afflictions, to inquire, what I am 
the better of them; what good I have got, and what I 
might have got by them. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Avone the favourable aspects of the present age, we 
recognise the multiplication of theological seminaries. 
They are springing up every day among us, and yet after 
all, the demand for preachers of the gospel. is far from 
being supplied. We are even of opinion, without however 
having made any statistical calculations on the subject, 
that the population of the country is gaining upon the efforts 
towards its evangelisation. Some thousands of labourers 
are unquestionably wanted to cultivate the extensive 
American vineyard, even in a moderate degree. There 
are immense tracts of waste and wildness interspersed 
among the American churches. It will be an awful mat- 
ter if christians shall suffer their own children to degen- 
erate into heathen, at the very time when they are zeal- 
ously and energetically busied in attempting to christianise 
other heathens. Christians however, seem to be quite 
sensible of this danger, and alive to the momentous con- 
sequences. ‘They are accordingly, by the daily erection of 
some new school for theological instruction, exerting 
themselves to create a supply of preachers in some 
measure proportioned to the cry of public necessity for 
their labours. 

lt is with gyeat pleasure, that we insert the following 
document from a western paper: 

Our western states owing to their almost incalculable 
rapidity of population, and to the unavoidable inconve- 
nicnces in respect to literature, religion and morals, with 
which every new society is necessarily beset, must stand 
in great need of preachers. ‘l’o expect an adequate sup- 
ply from the atlantic states, which are really not able to 
meet their own demands, would be foolish in the extreme. 
To send their young men in quest of education from one 
end to the other of tis immense continent, would oc- 
casion a waste of time and of money, and a degree of 
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personal fatigue, which prudent men ought to avoid; even 
if this mode of obtaining an instructed ministry were the 
best and most desirable. We therefore, hail with joy, the 
appearance of Tue SourHern AND Western THEO- 
LOGICAL Seminary. And we hope that this is only the 
first of many institutions of a similar kind, with which 
our southern and western states will soon be blessed. Our 

opinion is, that there ought to be a theological school in 
every state: but to assign the reasons of this opinion, 
would lengthen unreasonably these introductory remarks. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


To the Synod of Tennessee, to be convened at Nashville 
the 3d of October, 1821, the Directors of the Southern 
and Western Theological Seminary, 1 in compliance with 
a requirement of the constitution, given them by the 
Synod, respectfully transmit the following as their 
second annual report: 


1. Since their last report, the directors have met twice 
for consultation at Maryville, the place appointed by the 
synod for the temporary location of the seminary. 
Measures have been adopted and pursued with some con- 
siderable success for procuring additional funds. 

The principal agents in procuring funds have beer 
the Rev. Messrs. Robert Hardin and Austin Dickinson. 
Mr. Hardin has given his time to the business for 
four months and a half, and has travelled extensively 
in ‘Tennessee and Alabama. Mr. Dickinson has given 
his time to the business for seven months and a half, and 
has travelled extensively in Tennessee and Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana.—For the sake of exciting a gen- 
eral interest in favor of the seminary and ascertaining * the 
condition of the churches and destitute settlements, and 
preaching the gospel as they might have opportunity, 
they have travelled separately, and visited most of the 
towns and settlements in the above named states. 

3. Subscriptians for the seminary have been obtained 
to the amount of thirty-four thousand four hundred and 
ninety-erght dollars, payable in five years by annual 
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instalments; the first payment becoming due at the close of 
the present year. Besides these subscriptions, monies 
have been obtained for the seminary to the amount of nine 
hundred and twenty-one dollars and forty-three cents. 

4. To render the collection of the five years’ sub- 
scription convenient, a new subscription book was taken 
for every different town or settlement where annual sub- 
scriptions were obtained; and persons of integrity were 
selected, who are to be commissioned by the directors to 
receive payments in their vicinity as they become due. 

5. As the commencement of a hbrary for the semi- 
nary, the directors acknowledge the receipt of two hun- 
dred and seventy volumes from benevolent individuals in 
New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New 
Orleans. 

6. The directors have also to acknowledged the liber- 
ality of Messrs. Thomas Yeatman and Levi Beebee, 
owners of the steam boat General Jackson, in giving Mr. 
Dickinson a passage from New Orleans to Tennessee. 
They also acknowledge the generosity of Messrs. Hardin 
and Dickinson in declining the acceptance of a compen- 
sation for their time and service, voted to them by the 
directors. 

7. Believing that rapid changes and improvements are 
likely to take place in many parts of the country, where 
subscriptions have been obtained, and where the inhabi- 
tants feel interested in the location of the seminary; and 
believing that the synod would probably be disposed to 
defer the permanent location of the seminary for a con- 
siderable time, until more satisfactory information might 
be gained in regard to the most suitable place for its per- 
manent location; and believing that a course of theologi- 
cal instruction might with propriety soon be commenced 
at Maryville; the directors have thought it advisable to 
complete the unfinished building at Maryville, which was 
reportd last year. as having been given to them for a 
trifling compensation. They have therefore employed 
workmen who will finish it in the course of a few weeks 
more, at an expense of about eight or nine hundred dol- 
lars. This building, when completed, will contain seven 
rooms suitable for the accommodation of students. It can 
probably be sold for more than its cost to the directors. 
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should the synod determine upon some other place for 
the permanent location of the Theological Seminary. 
8. The following will exhibit the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Treasurer since their last annual report, viz: 
Received monies paid in advance on the 


five years subscription, $521 20 
Amount of other monies obtained by 
agents and paid over to Treasurer, 921 43 





Whole amount received by the Treasurer, $ 1442 63 


EXPENDITURES. 


Paid for paper and printing of sub- 


scription books and postage of letters, 23 
Paid expenses of soliciting agents, 433 79 
Paid Mr. Hardin the price of a horse 

purchased for his journey which died, 100 00 
Transportation of Books for the Library, 33 44 





Whole amount expended by the Trea- 
SUrer, B® 590 23 





Amount remaining in the hands of the 
Treasurer, % 852 40 

9. As persons of different denominations have cheer- 
fully united in support of the seminary, though under the 
direction of Presbyterians, the directors would devoutly 
wish and pray that all its concerns may be managed with 
such prudence and propriety and liberality of sentiment, 
that students of divinity of different denominations, may 
always be disposed to enjoy its privileges; and thus have 
an opportunity of comparing their different views and 
feelings, and of cultivating such habits of intimacy and 
friendship as may increase their future happiness and 
usefulness, and may promote the future harmony and 
prosperity of their respective churches. 

10. Asa ground of hope and confidence that the semi- 
nary will not ultimately fail for want of students of suit- 
able character and qualifications, the directors think pro- 
per to state that there are within their knowledge, in dif- 
ferent parts of ‘Tennessee, between twenty and thirty 
young men of hopeful piety, pursuing a course of edu- 
cation preparatory to their entering on the study of 
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divinity. There may be other pious youths pursuing a 
similar course with the same design in this state, and in 
the other states within the bounds of the synod. Of these 
young men thirteen are known to be proper objects of 
charity, and are therefore supported chiefly by different 
charitable societies lately formed for the education of poor 
and pious young men for the gospel ministry. 

11. From the increasing disposition which is manifested 
in different places to form and unite in such benevolent 
societies, it is confidently believed that no young man of 
piety and promising abilities, whose case is properly made 
known, need hereafter fail to enjoy the advantages of the 
Theological Seminary for want of a preparatory edu« 
cation. 

12. While with these views the directors would indulge 
the most cheering hopes in regard to the future prosperity 
and usefulness of this infant seminary, they are not insen- 
sible that it must depend for its success on the continued 
patronage of a generous public, and the smiles of benig- 


nant Heaven. 
MATTHEW DONALD, Chairman. 


“ROBERT HARDIN, Clerk. 
Maryville, September 9, 1821. 
Examined, approved, and directed to be published by 
the Synod. 
D. BROWN, Mod’r. 
THO. J. HALL, Clerk. 


Nashville, October 8, 1821. 


The following resolutions were passed in nial 

1. Resolved unanimously, That the permanent loca- 
tion of the seminary be deferred, in order that the best 
information may be gained in regard to the most suitable 
place for its location, and in order that adequate funds 
may be obtained for the support of instructors and such 
poor and pious students of divinity as may be recom- 
mended to the seminary. 

2. Resolved unanimously, That the place for its per- 
manent location shall be determined at a meeting of the 
synod which shall be held in West Tennessee. 

The 2sth article of the constitution of the seminary, as 


amended by synod, is as follows:—Before young men can 
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enter this seminary, they shall produce a diploma from 
some college, or submit to be examined by the professors 
on a course of literature. But as soon as the funds will 


justify it, the directors shall appoint a tutor to instruct In 


the requisite literature such poor and pious young men of 
all christian denominations as are seeking an education for 
the gospel ministry, and shall be found to need and de- 
serve charitable aid. 
D. BROWN, Mod’r. 
THO. J. HALL, Clerk. 
Nashville, October 8, 1821. 


| 


A LECTURE UPON TONGUES. 


Iw our former number, we gave our readers a lecture 
upon evil tongues; and why should we not treat them with 
another upon tongues of a different description? Vice 
should be exposed, merely for the purpose of recom- 
mending virtue. ‘The deformities and mischiefs of the 
former, illustrate and recommend the beauties and ad- 
vantages of the latter; and indeed pictures of vice should 
never be presented to the imagination of mankind, unless 
we take due precaution that their mind’s eye shall ulti~ 
mately repose and refresh itself upon the lovely portrat- 
ture of some contrasted virtue. ‘The exhibition of vice 
can, at best, excite only horror, while moral goodness and 
moral worth attract, allure, ail charm the sensibilities 
of the heart; and by securing an appropriate and exclu- 
sive interest on the best affections of our nature, incor- 
porate themselves with our moral being. We hope that 
the imagination of our readers supplied the proper ob- 
jects of contrast, while they were reading our former 
description of the evil uses of the tongue; and we shall 
on the present occasion, endeavour to lay before them 
some of the glories of that important member, when en- 
gaged in its legitimate oflices. 

1. The candid and inoffensive tongue. This is finely 
described by David, in the fifteenth Psalm. The candid 
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man “speaketh the truth in his heurt.”’ He scorns all 
darkness, ambiguity, and equivocation; he wishes to be 
understood, not to be misconceived: conscious of the in- 
tegrity of his heart, he opens it without reserve; aid 
sper <s boldly, because he means honestly. If you ask 
h. opinion on any point of interest, he ives it you: if 
you request his advice, he offers it freely. If he pos- 
sessed the wisdom of Solomon, it were all at the service 
of any human being who wished to employ it for honour- 
abie purposes. Such a tongue is worth a million. 

But you must not imagine that this candid tongue is 
what we call, in English, a blab, or isin any degree in- 
fected with the disease which the Greeks termed inc -nti- 
neuce of speech.* The man who governs his tongue by 
rciugious principle, is not only candid but cautious in what 
he says; he will not slander any one, for that is contrary 
to his nature: he will not hurt either the character or 
feciings of his neighbour by unnecessary disclosures; nor 
wiil he become the dupe of designing men, or the passive 
slave of rumour, by allowing his tongue to be made the 
instrument for ci irculating idle tales. Prudence and cau- 
ticn are kindred vir‘ues to candor. ‘To crown his char- 
acter, when he has pledged himself by word or oath, he 
fulfils his obligation, be the cost what it may; and will, 
on any occasion, sacrifice his fortune rather than his 
veracity. 
| 2. The instructive tongue. Man is born ito the world 
like a wild ass’ colt, ignorant, headstrong, and restive. 
Continual instruction and discipline are indispensible to 
render him a rational creature. Of all the tasks winch 
man undertakes, the. most difficult is the proper training 
of the rational mind; the painter who has animated the 
human form divine upon his canvas, and the statuary 
who has fashioned his marble into breathing forms, have 
in fact achieved Kittle in point of dilliculty, and nothing 
at all in point of utility, when put in comparison with the 
person who has evolved the powers of the human mind, 
and given to society the most precious of all heaven’s 
blessings, an accomplished man or an accomplished wo- 
man. ‘These are not only the ornaments, they are the 
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pillars also of society. The duty of instructing the young, a 
of modulating their tempers. and forming their manners, ae 
habits and characters, is especially committed to their i 
pareuts. For parental efforts in this department, nature 7 
has created no substitute. Parents must do this duty, if 


or it must remain undone. The children of the vicious, i 
who seldom enjoy much parental instruction, in respect : 
to intellectual and moral subjects, are entirely an miicror 
race to the children of virtuous and religious parents, i 
who are carefully brought up in the knowledge and prac- 2! 


tice of piety and virtue. 
Parcuts must not flatter- themselves that they can have 
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f their children properly educated without great personal 
+ effort on their own side. No person has the same hold | 
5 upon the affections of a child as its parent; no person | 
_ _ ¢an with equal success cultivate the virtues of the hearts E 
a no person presents an example which will be so eagerly | 
and affectionately iantated. | 
: Our Creator, by the law of nature, has imposed on“ | q 


parents the duty of instructing their offspring; and by a 
his revealed will, he has made this an indispensable al 
branch of practical religion.. “These words which I | 
command thee this day, shall be in thine heart, and 





thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and a 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and i 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down Hi 


and when thou risest up.’’* 
3. The tongue that praises God in sacred song. “Thou 


hast turned for me,” says David, “my mourning into a 
dancing: thou hast put off my sackcloth and girded me # 
with gladness. To the end that my GLory may sing 
praise unto thee and not be silent.” + By his glory, David 
means his tongue, as the general representative of that 
fine instrument of music which Jehovah has formed in a 
the human voice for celebrating his praise. This divine a 
living instrument of music, all whose tones and harmonies 
are regulated by the soul, as far excels every other mu- 
sical contrivance, as the works of God surpass the labours 


of man. | ue 
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* Deut, vi. 6,7. + Psalm xxx. 11, 12, 
36 
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The practice of psalmody in the public worship of 
christian assemblies, brings into exercise all the finest 
faculties and feelings of our nature. ‘The subject matter 
of our songs embraces the most sublime and interesting 
subjects; the perfections of our Creator, the glories of his 
creating power, the bountiful providence which he ex- 
ercises over us: redeeming love and the hope of eternal 
happiness, to which we may add all those topics which 
enkindle tender and generous affections among mankind. 
W hen we find such themes expressed in the finest strains 
of poetry, and bursting upon the ear in the most exqui- 
site modulations of the human voice, we need not wonder 
th: t the worshippers are frequently ravished into a celes- 
tial extacy, by the combined charms of sentiment, poetry 
and song. 

Not long since, a church was crowded almost to.suffo- 
cation, to hear a celebrated preacher, and they closed 
the doors to prevent any farther attempts at entrance; 
when a cry of fire arose in the streets. The commence- 
ment of terror and agitation soon became visible in the 
audience; and there was reasonable cause for apprehen- 
sion least a panic should occasion some of those unhappy 
circumstances which usually attend the precipitate eva- 
cuation of a crowded assembly. But the choir instantly 
struck up a sublime anthem, and executed it with such 
overwhelming pathos and energy, that before they had 
gone once through the piece, all was tranquil: public 
attention was arrested and absorbed, every eye was suf- 
fused with tender. and apparently devotional feelings; 
and the whole assembly sat with perfect tranquility to 
hear the sermon, regardless of every thing else. 

We could wish that our church psalmody were exe- 
cuted with greater boldness and spirit, than in most in- 
stances we witness. We would desire to witness the 
whole soul of the audience poured forth in sacred song. 
Duicet and feeble strains do not seem suited to the 
praises of a large assembly; they neither fill the ear, 
nor agitate the mind in a sufficient degree. . Every rea- 
son which occasioned the introduction of song into relli- 
gious worship, urges the propriety of rendering the mu- 
Sicai periormance as perfect as possible. 


THE 


RELIGIOUS DISPUTANT. 


One morning by sunrise I mounted my horse in the 
borough of Lancaster, and set forward on my journey 
towards the west. It was in that delightful season of the 
year when spring begins to be lost in the commencement 
of summer. As I rode along, a heavy dew which had 
fallen, sparkled like diamonds on every blade of grass 
and spike of wheat. The crops, which the earth seemed 
scarcely able to sustain, were in the fulness of their milky 
Juxuriance. The houses, the inclosures, the richness of 
the pastures, the condition of the domestic cattle which 
were feeding in them, all proved that my journey lay 
through a rich agricultural settlement. Several portions 
of deep woods occasionally diversified my prospect. The 
little birds were busy picking up the morning’s repast for 
their young, and the worms which had come up to the 
surface of the earth to taste the morning dew, were car- 
ried off in great numbers to furnish a breakfast to the 
future minstrels of the groves. 

The whole scene was suited to elicit tender emotions 
and to diffuse pleasure through the soul. ‘The feelings of 
taste are closely associated with those of devotion, and I 


was led to admire the wisdom and goodness of the Cre-. 


ator of all things, who has measured out their portion 
aud period of enjoyment to all'his creatures, exposing 
them at the same time to labour and risk in the pursuit 
of it. Whilst I was absorbed in meditation on these sub- 
jects, a horseman came up behind me on a round trot. 
This was just what I wanted, a rational companion to 
engage in conversation and shave j in my pleasures, 

After the first salutations were interchanged, I soon 
discovered with great satisfaction, that my companion was 
a man of a well cultivated mind; his descants on the 
seenery, his observations on natural history, and the ele- 
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gance of his taste, made me anticipate much pleasure 
during the remainder of our ride. Is it not admirable, 
said he, what an adaptation to each other we find between 
the different parts of nature. The dew refreshes this 
grass, the grass feeds these oxen, which in their turn sup- 
port their owner. Even these little birds which you have 
pointed out to me, know the time when they are to find 
their food, and the hapless reptiles which have come up 
solely in pursuit of their own happiness are destined to 
minister only to the happiness of others. Man, continued 
he, derives delight. and in one shape or other, profit 
from the whole. Your observations are just, replied I, 
earth is full of the goodness of her Creator, who opens his 


‘hand to supply the wants of every thing that lives. My 


companion looked at me. dropped his eye towards the 
ground with a suppressed smile, and raising it again with 
greit composure: You have, said he, touched upon a 

disputed subject, the being and providence of a God 
have been questioned, and even denied by some of the 
most learned men; and I should wish to hear by what ar- 
guments the affirmative can be satisfactorily supported. 
From the observation you made, said I, I did not imagine 
that you could entertain any doubts on ‘this subject, for as 
you fell so happily on the train of facts which are gen- 
erally supposed to lead to the true conclusion, I could not 
but imagine, that you had already drawn it to your own 
satisfaction. At present said he you are not to conjecture 


any thing respecting the state of my mind in regard to 


the existence of a God; it may be as you suppose, and it 
may be far different, at present you may if you please 
consider yourself in the company of an atheist, who 
however, is by no means inimical nor indifferent to the 
truth. 

We engaged in the troublesome argument respecting a 
first cause; and I found my companion minutely versed in 
all the atheistical metaphysics. Hume in particular was 
at his finger ends; and there was sometimes an acuteness 
in his evasions, which made me doubt whether he was 
altogether so anxious for the discovery of the truth as he 
had pretended. ‘The debate continued with equal vigour 
on both sides for an hour, until we were both a good deal 
fatigued and somewhat chagrined. At last he drew a sigh 
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and said, I have always wondered how any man could be 
an atheist, the conclusion that this world and all things 
must have a cause, and that it must be an adequate cause, 
is so plain to common sense, that I have always been 
strongly inclined to doubt the probability of atheism. 
Then, sir, said I, we have all this time been disputing 
about a point on which we are agreed; and are just where 
we were, at the beginning. We have takena very rouud 
about road to come to our object; I hope our horses have 
not been as idly employed as their masters. I differ with 
you said he respecting the importance of our discussion, 
religious conversation tends equally to cultivate the un- 
derstanding and to improve the heart; and no subject 
cin have more salutary influence on the mind, than that 
which respects the existence of God; for this is in fact 
the foundation stone and first principle, and in truth, I 
might say, the sum total of religion. 

I was truly vexed, not only for having my mind fret- 
ted for nothing, but at finding that my fellow-traveller 
should really suppose that we had been engaged in reli- 
gious conversation all the time. Had I known, said I, 
your purpose, I would have tid myself of all your atheis- 
tical skepticism at the first onset. How so? said he Not 
surely by dechning the controversy? That would have 
been cowardice. ‘No, said I; but when you denied the 
existence of a cause, I would have denied all effects, and 
have left you to ride about through empty space to all 
eternity. He smiled. 

However, said I, since you have had the condescen- 
sion to admit a first cause and Creator of man, I wish to 
know whether you have ever heard any thing of a Re- 
deemer. Nota word on that subject, said he, if you 
would wish to avoid a controversy that may probably 
last till you reach Columbia. With all my heart, I re- 
plied; we are fit for nothing after what has already hap- 
pened, but to dispute away till we get our breakfast. 
And as you have begun with infidelity in the first degree, 
only for amusement sake, who knows but you may be an 
infidel in the second degree in good earnest. And what 
if | were, cried he, courageously} you do not imagine, 
surely, that you would find it quite so easy to convict me 
of folly in the latter cause as in the former? That is just 
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what I wish to try, said I; and so a new argument com- 
menced on the evidences of christianity. ‘Tiere again 
my adversary was quite at home; he had read the writ- 
ings of the principal deists, and could produce their prin- 
eipal sophistries with a promptitude and pungency, that 
could scarcely be expected from one who did not place a 
value on them. And sure enough, as he predicted, we 
were only in the heat of the battle, when our horses 
stopped at the stage tavern in Columbia. That moment 
our eyes glanced “at. each other, as much as to say, a 
truce till after breakfast; but war for the day. When 
the hostler had taken our horses, my companion told me 
that he must go afew minutes to see a friend, on busi-. 
ness. He went, and on returning, said to me, I am sorry 
that I cannot have your company to York. My business, 
I find, will confine me here for the day, and I am very 
sorry to drop our controversy respecting the reasonable- 
ness of christianity. I candidly own, you have kept the 
high ground, so far as we proceeded: but I have some 
other difficulties, on which I would wish to try you. Pray, 
now before we part, said I, are you a christian, or are 
you not? I am sure you are candid enough to tell the 
truth. I am, said he, a christian, after full examination; 
but as I thought you looked like a clergyman, I was de- 
termined to have a dispute with you. ‘Then you have 
played an ugly prank, said I; is it possible that two chris- 
tians should ride eight or ten miles together, with noth- 
in their mouths but disputation. Iam afraid that you 
are no more than an almost christian yet. I love, said 
he, religious conversation; and when I found that you 
were not averse to it; | went on according to my propen- 
sity. But my friend, replied I, you must not call our 
eonversation a religious conversation: we have been all 
the morning arguing on points upon which we are agreed; 
the same relation which profane swearing has to prayer, 
has our discourse borne to religion. This will never do! 
He looked down, and he looked up; I am sure, said he, 
I meant nothing wrong, and perhaps, after all, I am 
wrong. However, we must part. God be with you, was 
pronounced on both sides. 

I ate my solitary breakfast, and crossed the ferry. 


The way to Little York was before me; the day was fine, 
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the scenery enchanting: but I could not see the Creator 
in it. The fine enthusiasm, the moral feeling of the 
morning were fled; my mind was filled with pribbles 
and prabbles, and metaphysics; my temper was quar- 
relsome and pugnacious; I wanted somebody to dispute 
with. Father of us all, said 1, what have I lost by that 
disputative brother of mine; I love him, yet he has rob- 
bed me of a day. God deliver me from pugnacious 
ehristians. . VIATOR. 


NEW MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Ar a meeting held on Monday evening the 14th 
January, 1822, in the First Presbyterian Church, on 
motion of the Rev. Mr. Nevins, Mr. John Purviance was 
appointed Chairman, and Mr. R. L. Colt, Secretary. 

When it was unanimously resolved, ‘To form a Society 
Auxiliary to the United Foreign Missionary Society of 
New York, and to adopt the following 


CONSTITUTION. 
Article 1. This Society shall be called “The Auxiliary 


Missionary Society of Baltimore. 
Article 2. Any person, subscribing a sum not less than 


one dollar annually, or paying the sum of ten dollars, at 


any one time, shall be a member of this society. 

Article 3. The business of the society shall be con- 
ducted by a president, a vice-president, a treasurer, a 
secretary and twelve other managers, seven of whom shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 
Ministers of the gospel, who are members of the society, 
shall be, ex-officio, members of the board of managers. 

Article 4. The board of managers shall meet once in 
every three months, or oftener if necessary, on a day to 
be fixed by themselves. 

Article 5. The board shall appoint agents to solicit 
subscriptions and donations to the tunds of the society. 
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Article 6. The treasurer shall take charge of all the 


~ monies belonging to the society, and transmit them << ~:1- 


annually to the treasurer of the United Foreign Missionary 
Society at New York. 

Article 7. The secretary shall record the proceedings 
of the board of managers, and of the society at their 


annual meetings. 

Article 8. There shall be a meeting of the society once 
a year on the second Tuesday of February, when the 
oflicers shall be chosen, and the other business of the 
society transacted. 

After the adoption of the above constitution, the 
soc ‘vy proceeded to elect officers for the present year, 
when the following persons were duly chosen: 

R. L. COLT, President. 
THOMAS PARKER, Vice-Pre’st. 
GEORGE DOUGLAS, Treasurer. 
JOHN McHENRY, Secretary. 


MANAGERS. 


Alexander McDonald, Baptist Mezick, 

Jah: T. Barr, Gen. Wm. McDonald, 
Josonh Cushing, Col. W. Stewart. 

J. A. Wallace, Andrew Patterson, 
Leo. Donsee, J. A. Morton, 

Jolin Diffenderffer, Christian Adreon. 





The meeting then adjourned, 


PROVERBS. 


63. He that aims at great things, must sacrifice little 


things. 
64. He that is careful of himself, was not made for the 


public. 
65. Candour and courage are inseparable companions. 


66. Never submit your self-esteem to human arbitra- 


tion. 
67. It is difficult to define pride or humility. 
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CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 


Mccu has been said and written on the subject of 
faith, and as many different denominations as there are 
in the christian church, almost so many different creeds 
may be found; each believing their own to be the best. 
If the various religious sects that agree in the fundamen- 
tals of christianity, exercise toleration and forbearance 
toward each other, I see no great harm in the present 
division of the church. But not unfrequently do they 
wrangle about points of little moment; and while they are 
thus contending, appear to lose sight of that divine prin- 
ciple which is called charity, or love. In a similar state 
was the Corinthian church, at the time Paul wrote his 
first epistle to them. It appears that there was much 


_controversy among the Corinthians in general, respecting 


the gifts of the Spirit. Paul speaks against this proce- 
dure, with that zeal and sound argument which are so pe- 
culiar to him. Concerning the gifts of the Spirit, he 
maintains, that though they are various, yet there is but 
one Spirit; in the same manner as in man, there are dif- 
ferent members, and yet but one body. Let no one sup- 
pose that he does not belong to the body of Christ, be- 
cause he is not in possession of certain gifts. No; he is 
as necessary as another, and sometimes much more so, 
than those who are more eminently gifted. Let no one 
despise another, because he possesses gifts, of which his 
brother is destitute. All, without exception, belong to 
the body of Christ. But are all teachers? ali prophets? 
all workers of miracles? Can all speak with strange 
tongues: By no means. Yet all belong to the body of 
Christ, which is his church. The apostle, in the thir- 
teenth chapter, exposes this empty ambition about gifts, 
by informing them, that though they possessed all gifts 
in the highest degree, and were to perform the most 
wonderful achievements that are possible, yet that there 


is one grace, often overlooked or undervalued, of so much — 
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importance, that without it, all their gifts, and all their 
works, and all their sacrifices, would in the sight of God 
be worth nothing. And that grace, he says, is charity 
or love; which is the soul of all true piety and virtue. 
Let us, therefore, examine into the importance of this 
grace of charity. 

If a person could speak in all the different languages 
of men; if he had acquired this pre-eminence, not by his 
superior opportunities and many years’ labour; but, as 
was the case with the apostles, by the breathing of the 
Holy Spirit; and if he could speak with the pungency, 
grace and animation of an angel; if his language was as 
far superior to that of other men, as, according to our 
apprehension, the language of an angel must be to that 
of mankind, how he would be admired, caressed and 
praised! He would be heard with rapture, be followed 
wherever he held forth; and would be addressed as 
Herod was, “It is the veice of a Gud, and not of a man.” 
How would you rejoice, my reader, in the possession of such 
gifts! How closely would you suppose yourselves connect- 
ed with Christ! But if you were in possession of them, 
and yet were destitute of love; the welfare of others 
would not constrain you to speak: ycur heart would feel no 
interest in your instructions, exhortations, warnings, and 
comfortings. Profound as the instructions, forcible as 
the exhortations, pointed as the warnings, and true and 
satisfactory as the consolations might be, yet you would be 
as a sounding brass and as a tinkling cymbal; all you could 
say. would be a musical sound, without spirit and lifes it 
would not be the language ef the heart, that reaches the 
heart: but an empty sound, externally put in motion. As 
little merit as the brass has that it sounds, and the cymbal 
that it tinkles, so destitute of merit would you be, if you 
could speak like an angel, and yet had not love. 

There are men in the present day, who possess the gift 
of speaking in such a captivating manner, as to be able 
to wind themselves around the heart of every one, and to 
operate upon them on that side at which they are most 
susceptible of impressions. ‘This, indeed, is a peculiar 
gift of God. Some ministers possess it; and when this is 
the case, they should be thankful; but they ought, at the 
same time, to remember, that they are merely stewards 
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of these gifts, and that they must use them in the edifica- 
tion of their brethren, for whose sake they have receiv- 
ed them. If they use them solely for the purpose of 
speaking handsomely, of pleasing others, and of gratify- 
ing their own vanity, they are destitute of love, and be- 
come as a sounding brass, and as a tinkling cymbal. They 
will not be likely to operate powerfully on the heart, or 
produce lasting effects upon the habits. This was well 
said, that was a fine sermon, he delivered himself very 
handsomely, it will be observed, and that is all. Praise 
he sought, and praise he has found, and his reward he 
has received. Ifaman, in the common intercourse of 
life, has the gift of easily moving and persuading others, 
which is not seldom the case; and if he uses it not in love. 
or for the welfare of others, but merely to divert them 
and to gratify his own vanity, oh! he indeed must be an 
empty heartless man. He has no merit whatever in pos- 
sessing the gift; because if there be any praise due to 
man, itis inthe proper application of his powers. But this 
man so miserably applies his, that we cannot pronounce 
him any thing better than a sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal. What shall I say respecting those men who 
possess gifts, or talents, to please and to operate upon 
others, but apply them to lead their fellow mortals astray? 


They have received gifts to lead others in the way of 


happiness, and behold they led them in the way of des- 
truction! They should be representatives of God, and be- 
hold they are representatives of Satan! What would that 
man merit, who could borrow a sum of money from a 
father of a family, that he might hire assassins to murder 
his children; or that he might bribe incendiaries to re- 
duce his house and property to ashes? The same and 
much more severe punishment would he deserve, who 
could speak with the tongues of men and angels, and yet 
would apply this gift to lead others astray, and to des- 
troy their souls. 

Paul advances gradually, and proceeds to still higher 
gifts than that of speaking with tongues. “Though I had 
the gift of prophecy, and understood all mysteries and all 
knowledge; and though I had all faith, so that I could re- 
move mountains, and have not charity, | am nothing.” How 
highly is charity rated here? How lowly are knowledge 
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and power estimated without it! If the Spirit of God 
were to unfold to us the book of God’s eternal decrees, so 
that we could foresee and foretell all that is future: if we 
were enabled to look through all the mysteries of nature 
and of redemption, our knowledge, without charity, 
would avail us nothing. lf God were to arm us with his 
omnipotence. so that, by faith, we could remove moun- 
tains, without charity we would be nothing. If a man 
were to appear among us, and give the command, let 
the Exchange remove from Baltimore and stand erect in 
Philadelphia. If he spoke it were done; if. when he 
commanded it stood fast; how would we honor him as a 
man of God, as a partaker of divine oninipotence! We 

would say to him, as was said to Christ, we will follow 
thee whithersoever thou goest. And yet—attend ye who 
know not the intrinsic value of Jove—were there such a 
man, should Paul himself have done all this among us, and 
been destitute of charity, he would be nothing. 

No where does Christ say, whoever can prophesy. or 
possesses profound knowledge, or has the faith of mira- 
cles, is a child of God. Our Saviour, on the contrary, 
says, ‘Many will say to me in that day, have we not pro- 
phesied in thy name? and in thy name have cast out de- 
vils? and in thy name done many wonderful works? And 
then will I profess unto them, I never knew yous depart 
from me, ye workers of iniquity.”’* But he says, by his 
, apostle John, ‘Every one that loveth is born of God; and 
whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world. We 
have passed from death unto life. because we love the 
brethren.”’} Great powers and gifts, do indeed, highly 
exalt thee, O man! God hath made thee steward over 
many things; but remember, that Lucifer himself was an 
exalted angel, and yet fell in consequence of self-love. — 
You may also become a devil, if you apply your endow- 
ments out of self-love; thou art less than the leasts— 
art nothing, if thou appliest them not in a right manner. 
Thou canst become the image of God only by applying 
thy gifts in love—if, indeed, thou hast love. Jehovah is 
not God, principally because he is the highest power, or 
the highest wisdom; but, because he is the highest love. 


*Matt, vi. 22, 23 +1 John, iv. 7, 5—iv. 3, 14. 
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No where, in the Scriptures, is it said, that he is omnipo- 
tence, wisdom, or Justice: his character cannot be fully 
expressed by any single word but one, he is LOVE. Our 
Saviour did not distinguish himself from his disciples, 
because he performed more deeds of omnipotence, or ut- 
tered more prophesies than they; his apostles predicted 
future events as well as he, and performed miracles as 
well as he, and indeed more than he did; but, because 
his love was greater, purer, and more universal than ever 
theirs was, or could have been. It was not his command, 
ye shall perform miracles, or ye shall prophesy; but ye 
shali love one another as I have loved you.* 

One step further the apostle goes. It might be said, 
that the things which have been mentioned are wot works 
of piety or virtue; and hence, it is. that love is preferred 
te them. And therefore Paul adds, “though I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor:” if I would act externally so, 
as though | had emptied myself of every thing, as was the 
case with our Saviour; nay, even ii I should become a 
martyr for others; if | not only ssould sacrifice my pro- 
perty, but also give my body to be burned, and have not 
love, it profiteth me nothing. This is as much as can be 
said in our language in favour of love. You may per- 
form acts, which, in the estimation of men, have the 
greatest appearance of love; from motives of vanity or 
hypocrisy, you may resign your goods and possessions; 
disgusted with life, or influenced by ambition, like the 
widows of India, you may suffer your body to be burned 
for the sake of others; and yet without love, these acts 
would profit you nothing. This vanity, this ambition, 
an: this hypocrisy, which sometimes lead men to perform 
so many imposing acts of beneficence will vanish. 

If we consider the design of God with respect to man, 
this doctrine will appear quite reasonable. Man is de- 
signed to be united to God, and to become more and 
more like unto his image. Now this can be done 
in no other way than by love; for it is only this prin- 
ciple that connects and unites on inielligent being to an- 
other. God therefore does every thing in order to pro- 
duce love. He mects man on every step he takes through 


*John, xiii. 24, 
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life; shows him his love in the works of nature and in the 
events of his own life; in Christ and in his own heart, 
that he may love that Being which first loved him. God 
does every thing fo produce faith in man, not so much for 
the sake of faith, as that faith may work love. Where, 
therefore, love is not found, the design of God is frustra- 
ted; and man is not what he ought to be, the image and 
representative of God. 

Therefore, O man, let every germ of love, which you 
feel in yourself and which you observe in others, be 
sacred to you. Beware that you do not tramp on it; but 
nurse and cherish it. It is the seed of God sown in the 
heart of man. Avoid every thing which has a tendency 
to destroy love in you, and embrace every opportunity by 
which love may be increased. Flee from those places where 
anger, envy, and detraction are excited and encouraged, 
O christian brother! O christian sister! lest that divine 
flame, which is in you, thould thereby be quenched. 

But frequent the scenes, and the society, where the 
love of God and the love of man are most abundantly dis- 
played, that thy own bosom may participate in the glow 
of kindred affection. The scenery of nature, and the 
merciful and bountiful providence of God, display his 
love to us every moment; and if our eyes were only as 
open and as capable of seeing things as they ought, our 
heavenly father would appear standing beside us, with 
‘looks of ineffable tenderness; wiping away our tears, and 
warding off dangers with one hand, and supplying, with 
the other, every good thing which we need for our bodies 
and our souls. but like the sun in the firmament, does 
the love of God shine and glow from the cross of Christ: 
God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son 
up to the death for all, that whosoever believeth on him 
might not perish but have everlasting life. Behold what 
manner of love the father hath displayed to us, that we 
should be called the sons of God. The house of God, 
prayer and praise, the preaching of the Word, the bap- 
tismal font, the eucharistical table, are scenes where di- 
vine love comes down in a holy flame to enkindle love in 
our bosoms. 

Cultivate much the society of those whom God has 
made lovely, so shalt thou assimilate thyself to their like- 
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ness. Study the divine art of discovering every trait of 
loveliness in those with whom thou art conversant; and 
the more of it thou seest, the easier will it be for thee to 
love them. Be conscientious to make thyself lovely; that 
others may find it an easy duty to love thee. Be not 
sullen, sour, harsh, or censorious, or thou shalt spread 
the malignant passions around thee like the pestilence; 
nor associate with those who cherish such tempers, what- 
ever they may be, for there is no guarding against the 
contagion of evil passions. Always remember, that ‘the 
fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meckness, temperance; against 
such there is no law. He that loveth, is born of God. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


Great things are ascribed to faith in the holy Scrip-_ 
tures. We are informed that believers are justified by 
faith, sanctified by faith, and saved by faith. By faith 
they overcome the world, quench the fiery darts of the 
devil, and obtain eternal life. Let us attend to some scrip- 
tural views of this important christian grace. 

Paul informs us that “‘without faith it 1s impossible to 
please God, for he that cometh unto God must believe that 
he is, and also that he is the rewarder of all who dili- 
gently seek him.”’* The object of faith presented to us 
in this passage, is the being and moral government of 
God. He that cometh unto God, must believe that he 1s, 
and also, that he is the rewarder of all who diligently 
seek him. A mere belief in the existence of a God, often 
degenerates into a barren speculation which neither im- 
proves the heart, nor has any influence on the conduct. 
The apostle means a full belief in the divine perfections 
as they are revealed to mankind. We must believe in 
God as an omniscient being who searches out the thoughts 
and purposes of the heart, and as a being of infinite 


* Heh. xi. 1A: 
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holiness who loves righteousness and hates sin; whose 
tender mercies are over all his work. Inshort to believe 
in God is not to form in our minds a fiction of a deity, but 
to know the only true God according to the character 
which he has revealed of himself to our race. Perhaps 
there are many who, like the Israelites of old, think that 
God is like themselves, and approves their sin. But such 
conceptions are in reality atheistical. 

The moral government of God is another essential ar- 
ticle of saving faith. We must believe, that God is the 
rewarder of all who diligently seek him. It is not merely 
a first cause that is revealed to us under the name of Gods 
but a righteous sovereign who has given mankind a law 

sanctioned with rewards and punishments: and who will 
execute that law with justice and impartiality. This law 
was given to man in the garden of Eden, after human 
transgression had rendered the moral perfections and 
righteous government of God an object of terror and ‘lis- 
may to _ so that he hid himself from the face of his 
creator; it pleased God to establish a dispensation of 
pardon, which was finally perfected by the Son of God in 
human nature: in this dispensation God pardons the be- 
lieving penitent, but continues to reward all that sincerely 
come unto him. There isa propriety and a beauty in 
the apostles proclaiming God as a rewarder, rather than 
a punisher. He is in reality both. But a mere helief in 


‘the punitive justice of God, would never influence men 


to worship him; with such a faith Adam and Eve strove 
to hide from him, and with such a faith the devils trem- 
ble. And there is strong reason to think that the terror 
arising from this view of the deity, has been the cause 
why some of our unhappy race have been found to hide 
themselves in the dark and dreary shades of atheism. !f we 
could view God only asan almic'ity enemy, we could neither 
love him, nor venture to an; proach him. But now that he 
appears as the father of mercies forgiving iniquity, trans- 
gression and sin, bestowing grace on all who ask it, and 
rewarding every good action which is performed in conse- 
quence of that grace; we ought to trust him and love him, 
and obey him. yids our good iess reaches not unto 
God, though we cannot he profituble to him, as a man may 
benefit his neighbour; yet no good action however small 
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will he permit to pass without his reward. Without such 
a faith it would be impossible for us to please God, or to 
approach him in the character of worshippers. 

Behold then the advantage of a true knowledge of the 
eharacter of the moral governor of our world. Adam 
approached God in faith. knowing that he is the rewarder 
of righteousness, and expecting that reward from his 
covenant faithfulness. We, though sinners, approach 
this same righteous sovereign, knowing that he is in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself, not imputing to 
men their trespasses and their sins: and asking pardon for 
Christ’s sake, and grace to help us in the time of need, 
we must serve God as the moral governor of the world, 
and the rewarder of all who seek him. 

The truth of the gospel is not more remarkable than 
its simplicity; and the latter is not less necessary than the 
former, to render it suitable for such a frail race as ours. 
Blessed be God for all his mercies, and for this among the 
rest. that he has made his religion simple and plain, so 
that the young may not be discouraged, nor the unlearned 
incapacited, nor any one hindered from enjoying its bene- 
fits. Happy minister who preaches the gospel not only 
in its truth, but in its simplicity! Happy people who en- 
joy such ministrations! And they are all happy, who in 
the simplicity of their understanding perceive, and in the 
simplicity of their heart obey this heavenly religion. 


PROVERBS. 


68. The young man beloved by the old, and the old 
man beloved by the young, are certainly virtuous char- 
acters. 

69. Death is terrible, and the grave is terrible, but 
more terrible than both, is the thought of not associating 
with the virtuous for ever. 

70. Better be a stone, than not hope for eternity. 

71 Christians are of the same blood with infidels, 
atheists, and debauchees; to censure is nothing, to gain 
thein every thing. 

72. Irreligious men know that they are wrong. 

38 
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COMMEMORATION 


OF 
MABMUIN BYTES 
= 


Thr monument erected at Wittenberg in honor of 
Martin Luther. wes consecrated with great solemnity on 
the 13th of October. 1821. The day being extremely fine, 
the concourse of people was very great, and the whole was 
conducted with a degree of order and solemnity suitable 
to the occasion, and which made a profound impression on 
the spectators. ‘The statue of the great reformer, by M. 
Schadow, is a masterpiece. Before the statue was un- 
covered, the ancient and celebrated hymn Ein feste Burg 
ist unser, was sung in chorus, and had a surprisingly 
sublime effect. Dr. Nitschthen delivered a suitable dis- 
course, at the close of which, a signal being given, the 
cove: ing of the monument fell, and disclosed this noble 
work. Many of the spectators overpowered by their own 
feelings, fell on their knees in adoration of the Almighty, 
who gave us this great man. The preacher then put up 
a solemn prayer, concluding with the Lord’s prayer, af- 
ter which the w hole assentbly sung the hymn, ‘the Lord 

appeared, and restored to us his work through his ser- 
vant.” 

In the evening a bright fire was kindled in an iron 
basket placed around the monument, and was kept up the 
whole night. All the houses, not excepting the smallest 
cottage, were illuminated: the town house, the lyceum, 
the castle, and the barracks were distinguished by suitable 
inscriptions, and a lofty illuminated inscription between 
the towers, announced the sense in which the inhabitants 
of Luther’s birth place honored his memory. The stu- 
dents from Halle, Berlin, and Leipsic, conducted them- 
selves in the most exemplary manner, and went at eleven 
at night to the market place, where they sung several 
academic songs.—The memory of this day will leave on 
the hearts of the people of Wittenberg, and of all Pro- 
testants, an impression of respect and gratitude to his 
majesty the king of Prussia, to whom we are indebted 


for this solemn commemoration. 








ON THE SUBJECT 
OF 


LRGALISED LOCTBRIBS. 
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W « think it is full time that this subject should be 
brought before the public tribunal, for regular and fair 
examination. We are not of those who think that man is 
a mere devil, and does evil for the sole pleasure of mis- 
chief. If we have formed too favourable an opinion of 
our race, we know that they will excuse us, on the same 
principle which influences individuals and societies to 
interpret compliments in the most liberal manner of con- 
struction. We really do not know that any one wishes 
to be wrong on this subject; but we entertain strong 
doubts whether society at large be not in a grievous er- 
ror on this part of its social management. 

There is a difficulty in getting at the question res- 
pecting the operation of lotteries upon the general inter- 
ests of society. Many of the objects, indeed most of them, 
promoted by legalised lotteries, are of the most indubita- 
ble value and importance: still there may be a question, 
whether the means to secure these ends, be devised with 
the utmost wisdom: and whether we must once more re- 
vive the old and exploded theory, that the end justifies 
the means. 

The writer of this, can say with all possible truth and 
integrity, that he highly approves the objects of many, 
so far as he recollects of all our lotteries, and would be 
among the last men in the world to utter a word or move 
a finger hostile to the promotion of these objects. A 
church he esteems an excellent thing; yet he might hesi- 
tate to say, that it ought to be built by the proceeds of 
a lottery. A bridge, a canal, a turnpike, are guod 
things; but it does not follow by necessary consequence, 
that they ought to be effected by lotteries. A schools a 
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college, a university. are among the very best of humax 
institutions: but the inference, that they ought to be foun- 
ded by legalising the practice of gambling, is not quite 
logical, nor morally legitimate. Laying aside all ques- 
tions ..bout the importance of ultimate ends and results, 
the question before the public, and one which they ought 
to decide; and the discussion and determination of which 
they cannot honourably decline, is this: What are the 
effects of lotteries on the morals and general happiness of 
society? 

It is this general question, without any allusion to any 
individual lottery or its object, which we would wish to 
see discussed, calmly and candidly, but decidedly if pos- 
sible. The public mind is at present ina sort of fer- 
ment on the subject of pauperism; and political economy 
is become a favourite study, and promises to grow up 
into a science among us. It is well. And th: present is 
precisely one of the most prominent question. belonging 
to that science; namely, whether the guid pro quo, the 
work and pay, the equivalent of transfer in all subjects 
of property, be the real moral law of human society, by 
the observance of which it may exist and flourish; or 
whether it be possible to invent another law, according 
to which society may flourish, while one man’s gains are 
in the direct ratio of another man’s losses, and the latter 
pays all the expenses of agency. 

If it should be found on due examination, that lotteries 
are really productive of public good, we shail be able to 
put a feather in our cap which will over-top the highest 
and proudest of which we have boasted. Our legislators 
will then take rank above all the Solons, and Lycurguses, 
and Moseses of antiquity; for it is believed that there 
are more lotteries legalised annually in the United States, 
than in all the world besides. Are these institutions good, 
or bad, or indifferent? This is certainly a question worth 
proposing, and discussing. 

It may very possibly be the case, that the interests of 
some valuable members of society, are involved in this in- 
quiry. Any hostility to such persons, any wish to interiere 
with their prosperity and happiness, any private views or 
motives, are farther from the heart which guides this pen, 
than the north pole from the south. But by the essen- 
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tial rule of society, individual interest must never be al- 
lowed to preponderate against the public weal. We do 
not know whether the agents for lotteries make more by 
that business than a fair compensation for their time, 
trouble and risk: perhaps they do not; and perhaps they 
might reap an equally productive harvest in other fields. 
Be this as it may, society has a perfect right to examiné 
the subject; and after examination, to decide upon it: 
every citizen is bound to submit to the decision, what- 
ever it may be. ‘The solitary instance in which an indi- 
vidual has a right to rebel against the social judgment, 
is when an imperative command from his Creator pre- 
scribes his conduct. In that case, he must obey God 
rather than man. 

There is a difficulty respecting the proper theatre for 
the display of the present subject. ‘There are reasons 
wh ch will suggest themselves at once to the judicious, 
why newspapers should not be expected to open their 
columns to the discussion of the general subject of lot- 
teries. ur literary journals are not under the same res- 
traint; and as many of them display both the inclination 
and the capacity, to promoté the best interests of a nation 
shortly to become the greatest on our globe, and at pre- 
sent placed under the most favourable destinies of any, 
itis hoped that some of them will take up the operations 
of loiteries on society, and discuss the subject thoroughly. 
From our legislative bodies, nothing is to be expected. 
Any one who considers their constitution, will see this. 
The American republics must legislate for their legisla- 
tors. Public sentiment must march foremost; legislation 
must follow slowly in the rear. It has been generally so 
in all the world. Here it must be so. Our legislators 
neither are, nor possibly can become, any thing else than 
the vox populi, the mere passive organ of public opinion. 
It is in vain to censure or abuse them. We will liave it 
so. And if any of our legislators were to step one yard 
before the march of public opinion, even though the ob- 
ject was of the grandest national interest, we would, at 
the next election, send him to mind his own business. 

The consequence plainly is, that every subject of gen- 
eral social interest should be fully discussed before the 
people themselves, and by themselves, else we can never 
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hope that our legislators will do any thing eflictent. J 
really pity that class of men more than I blame them. 
We insist that they shall legislate for the public good, and 
yet that they shall please the notions of us all, which is 
impossible. And so we resemble a scolding man and 
wife. Husband scolds wife because his tea tastes of 
smoke, and wife scolds husband because the chimney 
smokes. 

The public must not imagine that the present essay is 
the introduction to a formal examination of the lottery 
question. ‘The writer has neither the command of time, 
nor the requisite information, nor access to the requisite 
documents, to hope to do any manner of justice to the 
subject. The present observations are merely thrown out 
in a hope that some gentleman will in one or other of our 
public papers, enter upon this very interesting theme, 
and follow up his investigations, until we shall all be able 
to decide whether lotteries be a public blessing or a pub- 
lic curse. Whether their encouragement be a token of 
advancing civilisation among us, or a sympton of prema- 
ture decay. That the writer is totally unqualified to 
enter upon this extensive task, will be apparent, by simply 
mentioning the course of investigation which he would 
wish to pursue. 

1. What is the amount of capital at present employed 
in lotteries by legislative sanction, in Maryland, or in any 
other state, or in the United States. 

2. What is the expense of agency which lotteries have 
to pay in order to support their own existence? 

3. What classes of the community are most favourable 
to lotteries, and most disposed to buy tickets? 

4. What are the effects of lottery prizes, both on those 
who gain, and those who miss them? 

5. What can be the reason that our legislators display 
such facility in granting lotteries, while they are so noto- 
rivusly averse to raise funds by fair taxation for public 
purposes? 

6. How shall we discover the consistency between our 
laws against gambling and those creating lotteries? 

7. Is the public at large benefited by lotteries, and 


how? 
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Such are a few of the questions which the subject of 
state lotteries suggests, that they are light or trivial, or 
frivolous questions, we are persuaded no political econo- 
mist will affirm. We are sure they are worthy of public 
attention. No hostility exists against the lotteries which 
at present agitate the hopes and fears of the public, any 
more than against those which have passed away among 
the tales of the days of yore, or those which shall amuse 
the little chubby sucklings of the present generation. 
But if his majesty the public, be as wise as he pretends 
to be; if he be as cautious of avoiding faults, as he is 
careful never to acknowledge them; if he prefers doing 
his duty, rather than attempting impracticabilities, he 
may perhaps reflect upon the present subject. 

SPECTATOR. 


YOUNG MEN’S BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Ox the twenty-first of March, the Young Men’s 
Bible Society, and the Ladies’ Branch, held a quar- 
terly meeting at the Associate Reformed Church in 
Tammany street. The solemnities of the evening 
were ushered in by the Rev. Mr. Duncan, who read 


the first chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews. | 


The president of the society then read the quarterly re- 
port, after which addresses were delivered to the audi- 
ence by the Rev. Mr. Findley and the Rev. Mr. Sum- 
merfield. In these addresses the objects, views and 
motives of such associations were pointed out, their char- 
acter explained, the amount of the benefits they had 
rendered illuminated, embellished and enforced with the 
energy of christian eloguence—the young gentlemen who 
had formed this society, were encouraged to persevere by 
examples of successful industry when so employed, under 
the guidance of a superintending providence. Every heart 
seemed to catch the sacred sympathy from the lips of the 
speakers, and every throbbing bosom responded a silent 
echo to the sentiments. There was a deep impressive 
contagious silence that reigned throughout; not a voice 
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was to be heard but the speaker’s; not a whisper dis- 
turbed the profound attention of the audience. It is in 
moments like these that the religious heart feels truly a 
luxury of delight; it is the communion of heart and soul 
in every pious sympathy. The Rev. Mr. Henshaw con- 
clided by a pathetic address to the throne of divine 
grace the solemnities of the day. it may not be improper 
on the present occasion, to congratulate our christian 
brethren on the success that has hitherto attended the 
labours of these young and meritorious individuals. 
Eighteen months has this society been in operation, 
during which period they have beheld the gospel cause, 
of which they have taken the superintendance, advanc- 
ing in popularity; with more extended means of improve- 
ment, with larger resources, with a confidence augment- 
ing as they proceed, and with harmony of movement 
unabated. Four different societies, for the promulga- 
tion of the everlasting gospel, have in the short period 
of eighteen months, originated from the Young Men’s 
Bible Society of Baltimore; three of which are now form- 
ed in Maryland, and another in a sister state. Not only 
have the Sunday schools of Baltimore, but even a part 
of South America, have already been benefited by the 
zeal and enterprize of these young gentlemen; they have 
anticipated the message of the President of the United 
States, and have recognised the inhabitants of that por- 
tion of the world, as christian brethren, before they were 
recognised as politically independent by the American 
government. ‘The jail and the penitentiary of Baltimore 
have both received the word of eternal life from the 
hands of these young men. Their numbers inclusive of 
the ladies’ branch, already amounts to fifteen hundred. It 
is a delightful spectacle to behold christians of all de- 
nominations meeting on this common ground, laying aside 
their sectarian preyudices, and contributing their united 
efforts to advance the cause of their Redeemer. 








